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HE convention of 1800 ended the quasi-war between 

France and the United States and settled the dispute 

over neutral rights which had marked the period of the 
Directory. It also removed the causes of irritation which had 
arisen under the treaties of 1778 and the consular convention of 
1788. By its provisions the United States secured a release 
from the one and only entangling alliance in her history. For 
France, the convention marked the first successful step in the 
general pacification inaugurated by Napoleon Bonaparte upon 
his accession to power. 

Despite its significance, the convention has been little studied 
by French or American scholars, and the author believes this 
article to be the first treatment based on archival material of 
both nations. It is hoped that this essay will provide a complete 
account of the negotiations and will throw new light on French 
policy, particularly the role of Talleyrand. 

The publication of the X.Y.Z. dispatches in America in 1798 
so alarmed Talleyrand, then secretary for foreign affairs, that 
he became a veritable apostle for peace.'! France ceased her 

' On the whole question of Franco-American relations at this time see the author’s 


article, ‘‘The Directory and the United States,” American historical review, XLIII 
(1937-38), 514-32. 
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meddling in the United States and repealed the obnoxious de- 
crees against American commerce. In the dying days of the Di- 
rectory, Talleyrand’s assurances of peace and good will led 
President John Adams, on February 18, 1799, to appoint a com- 
mission of three to treat with France. This mission represented 
the third attempt by the United States to secure an amicable 
settlement of its differences with revolutionary France. 

The commission, composed of William Vans Murray, Wil- 
liam R. Davie, and Oliver Ellsworth, was happily chosen. 
Murray, a Maryland Federalist, was already in Europe, since 
he was the American minister at The Hague; and it was through 
him that Talleyrand had carried on his communications with 
President Adams. Davie, a recent governor of North Carolina, 
is perhaps best remembered today for his services in founding 
the state university. Ellsworth, a native of Connecticut, and 
chief justice of the supreme court of the United States, was a 
man of great ability, who played an outstanding role in the 
negotiations.? The three men co-operated splendidly, and the 
mission was not marred by the dissension and jealousy which 
had characterized the relations of Marshall and Pinckney with 
Gerry in the fruitless mission of 1797-98. 

Talleyrand continued his conciliatory policy in the spring and 
summer of 1799, while awaiting the arrival of the American 
envoys. On May 15 he requested the minister of the navy and 
colonies to give strict orders for execution of the decrees of the 
Directory forbidding the imprisonment of Americans taken 
from ships brought into port.’ He instructed the minister of 
police on July 7 to liberate the American prisoners in Orleans 
and to follow the same procedure with other Americans de- 
tained in France, adding in a warning tone: “The Republic up 
to now has happily avoided a declaration of war between itself 


2A. du Casse, Histoire des négociations diplomatiques relatives aux traités de Mort- 
fontaine, de Lunéville et d’ Amiens (3 vols.; Paris, 1855), I, 182. This work is primarily a 
collection of documents relating to the three treaties made under the direction of Joseph 
Bonaparte. The convention of 1800 is sometimes called the ‘“Treaty of Mortfontaine.”’ 

’ Archives du ministére des affaires étrangéres, correspondance politique, Etats- 
Unis, Vol. 51, fols. 157-57"; photostats in the Library of Congress. Hereafter these 
archives will be referred to as ““A.A.E., Etats-Unis.” 
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and the Federal government.’’* On August 30 Talleyrand was 
still trying to free these unfortunate prisoners at Orleans, and 
he pled with Pierre-Alexandre-Laurent Forfait, the newly ap- 
pointed minister of the navy and colonies, to see that something 
was done at once: ““Their government is sending new plenipo- 
tentiaries to settle their differences with France. The liberation 
of the citizens of the United States should be, without doubt, 
the first step toward a reconciliation.” 

For a brief period in the autumn of 1799 there was threat of a 
change in the policy of France. Reinhard, who had replaced 
Talleyrand as minister of foreign affairs, took a stiffer tone 
toward the United States. He thought it preferable to negotiate 
in America rather than in France and proposed that the Direc- 
tory send a minister to the United States to make peace.® The 
tentative instructions for such a minister lacked the conciliatory 
and fine hand of Talleyrand. France was to ask for an explana- 
tion of American conduct, a statement on Anglo-American rela- 
tions, a revision of Jay’s treaty, and a complete execution of the 
treaty of 1778. Such a course would be forced upon America by 
intimidation: reminding her of France’s alliances with Spain 
and Holland and of the influence she would exercise in the 
American West once Louisiana had been retroceded to her.’ 
This naive use of Louisiana should be contrasted with the se- 
crecy which Talleyrand endeavored to throw over French policy 
in the Mississippi Valley, even as late as 1803. 

Happily the plans of Reinhard were never executed, for the 
Directory was overthrown by Napoleon Bonaparte in the coup 

état of 19 Brumaire, and within a few days Talleyrand re- 
sumed his old position at the foreign office. Fulwar Skipwith, 
former consul-general of the United States in Paris, sensed the 
significance of the change and wrote Talleyrand on November 
28, 1799, expressing his pleasure at the minister’s return to 


4 Ibid., fols. 394-95. 5 Ibid., fols. 230-31. 


® Observations sur la position actuelle de la République francaise envers les Etats- 
Unis de Amérique, ibid., fol. 240. 


7 Projet d’instructions pour le ministre de la République auprés des Etats-Unis, ven- 
démiaire an 6 [Sept. 23—Oct. 22, 1799], ibid., fols. 240-41". 
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office at a time when the American envoys were about to ar- 
rive. Talleyrand continued the policy he had inaugurated 
under the Directory, and he deserves the principal credit for the 
restoration of normal relations between the two countries. 
From the despised Directory, Bonaparte inherited both a minis- 
ter and a policy. 

One of Talleyrand’s first acts was the preparation of a state- 
ment of France’s position vis-a-vis the United States.’ It was 
of prime importance, he said, that France return to her natural 
relations with the American government. The envoys should be 
received with friendly dignity and assured of the Republic’s in- 
tention to end the misunderstanding which should never have 
occurred. The more one studied the question the more one was 
convinced that there was no rivalry of views, interest, or ter- 
ritory between the two countries. He proposed the following: 


Dissipate mutual suspicions by frank explanations, agree on the interpreta- 
tion of the three treaties of alliance, of commerce, and of consular establish- 
ments. Recognize each other’s rights and compensate each other for the 
damages done. 


At the same time he used his authority to secure privileges for 
Americans in France, writing the minister of police that no 
favors common in western countries should be refused individ- 
ual Americans.!° 

The death of Washington offered an excellent opportunity to 
inform the French people of the approaching change in Franco- 
American relations. Washington, a fallen hero since 1793, was 
again acclaimed as one of the great men of all time. A giant 
ceremony was held in the Temple of Mars, and an eloquent 
funeral oration pronounced, the speaker making full use of his 
opportunity to praise also the great man who had become the 
ruler of France." On the suggestion of Talleyrand, a decree was 


8 Ibid., fols. 259-59". 
® Report to the consuls of the Republic, Nov. 30, 1799, ibid., fols. 260-62". 
10 Talleyrand to the minister of police, Dec. 6, 1799, ibid., fols. 272-72”. 


1 Bloge funébre de Washington prononcée dans le temple de Mars, par Louis Fontanes, 
le 20 pluvidse an 8 [Feb. 9, 1800] (printed pamphlet), ibid., fols. 313-27. 
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issued for the erection of a statue to Washington.” Bonaparte 
ordered ten days of mourning in the army. 

The American government failed to show a similar zeal for 
beginning the negotiations. It continued to declare the treaties 
of 1778 and the consular convention of 1788 null and void and 
refused to repeal its retaliatory measures against French armed 
vessels. Although Davie and Ellsworth were appointed in Feb- 
ruary, the summer and autumn went by before they sailed for 
France. Their nomination had been bitterly resented by an im- 
portant faction of the Federalist party, which, led by Hamilton, 
tried to prevent their departure. Letombe, the French consul- 
general in America, thought they were about to sail in late 
September,'*® but he soon learned that their leaving had been 
postponed.'* The envoys finally left Newport, Rhode Island, on 
November 3 aboard the frigate “United States” and arrived on 
November 27 in Lisbon,’ where they first learned of the fall of 
the Directory in the coup d’état of Brumaire. They rested in 
Lisbon for several weeks while waiting to see what course Bona- 
parte’s new government would pursue. Any modern traveler 
who has followed their trail will sympathize with the trials 
which the envoys next endured. The “United States” sailed 
from Lisbon for Lorient on December 21 and, after battling bad 
weather in the Bay of Biscay, finally put in at Corunna on 
January 16, whence the ministers proceeded by land to Paris." 
From Corunna they wrote Talleyrand, saying that their papers 
were addressed to the Directory but they were “induced to 
suppose that no obstacles will arise out of it and that their 
letters of credence will have the same effect as they would have 
under an address adapted to the present distribution of the 
powers of the French Republic.” The foreign minister replied 


2 Report of the minister of foreign affairs, ibid., fols. 311-11". 
13 To Talleyrand, Philadelphia, Sept. 24, 1799, ibid., fol. 235”. 
To Talleyrand, Philadelphia, Oct. 3, 1799, ibid., fol. 237°. 


15 American state papers, foreign relations (Washington, 1832), II, 307 (hereafter these 
papers will be referred to as “‘A.S.P., For. rel.”’); William Garrot Brown, The life of 
Oliver Ellsworth (New York, 1905), p. 280. 


16 4.S.P., For. rel., 11, 307-8. 
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that the Americans were awaited with impatience and that no 
hindrance would be placed in the way of the negotiation.!” 

A courier with their passports met the ministers in Burgos, 
and the party arrived in Paris on March 2. Meanwhile, Tal- 
leyrand had informed Murray at The Hague of his colleagues’ 
arrival in Europe and had sent him a passport on February 5.!° 
Murray arrived in Paris on March 1, and the American com- 
mission was soon greeted cordially at the foreign office. 

Talleyrand wrote to Bonaparte at once, asking permission to 
receive Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray as “envoys of a friendly 
nation and to confirm the promises made their government”’ by 
the Directory. He was very optimistic over the outcome of the 
negotiations, which he outlined as follows: 

It will be primarily a question of the principles of compensation for respec- 
tive damages, which should about balance each other, and of regulating com- 
mercial questions, in which the solution should arise from the recognition of 
mutual advantages. Political relations and claims cannot be a subject of seri- 
ous disagreement between two peoples which on this point are evidently unit- 
ed by the same interest. 


He named Joseph Bonaparte, La Forest, Volney, Liancourt, 
Adet, and Hauterive as qualified negotiators for France, sug- 
gesting the appointment of a commission composed of 
La Forest, Liancourt, and Joseph Bonaparte, with the latter 
as president. Of Talleyrand’s six nominees, only Joseph Bona- 
parte had not already lived in the United States.”° 

In selecting the French plenipotentiaries the First Consul 
departed widely from the suggestions of his foreign minister. 
Joseph Bonaparte became president of the commission, it is 
true; but his associates were Pierre-Louis Roederer (1754-1835) 
and Charles-Pierre Claret Fleurieu (1738-1810), both of whom 
had rallied enthusiastically to the new regime.”! Roederer, a 
native of Metz, had represented the Third Estate in the Na- 


17 Jbid., A.A.E., Etats-Unis, Vol. 51, fols. 296-96", 306-6". 
18 4.A.E., Etats-Unis, Vol. 51, fols. 307, 351. 19 Tbid., fols. 352-53. 
20 Report to the First Consul of the Republic, Mar. 4, 1800, ibid., fols. 357-58". 


% First Consul to Joseph Bonaparte, Roederer, and Fleurieu, Mar. 5, 1800, ibid., 
fols. 360, 361, 363. 
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tional Assembly. On December 25, 1799, Napoleon made him a 
member of the conseil d’état. He subsequently occupied a num- 
ber of positions of trust under the Empire and was faithful to 
Napoleon, even in the Hundred Days. Fleurieu, a native of 
Lyons, began his career in the navy and served as minister of 
the navy and colonies for seven months in 1790. Imprisoned for 
fourteen months during the Terror, he remained out of public 
life until 19 Brumaire. He, too, was well rewarded by Napoleon, 
becoming a member of the conseil d’état, later a grand officer of 
the Legion of Honor, and a senator in 1805. As for Joseph Bona- 
parte, he now began a period of intense activity in which he ne- 
gotiated the treaty with the United States, the Treaty of Luné- 
ville with Austria, and the Treaty of Amiens with England. 

Although Talleyrand informed the Americans on March 9 of 
the appointment of the French ministers,” it was not until 
April 2 that the two commissions held their first joint session. 
The Americans received no replies to their letters of March 10 
to Talleyrand and of March 15 to the French plenipotentiaries 
suggesting that negotiations begin at once. The ministers were 
told unofficially that the delay was due to the illness of Joseph 
Bonaparte. On March 29 the Americans again wrote the French 
plenipotentiaries and received a reply the same day proposing a 
meeting date.”* The ministers met at the home of Joseph Bona- 
parte on April 2 and exchanged their credentials. It was decided 
to treat most matters in writing,”‘ and the work of handling the 
correspondence was entrusted to Louis-André Pichon, whom 
the First Consul had appointed secretary of the French com- 
mission on March 29.” Pichon, Talleyrand’s agent in the con- 
versations with Murray at The Hague, knew America well, for 
he had served as secretary to Fauchet, the French minister 
there in 1794-95. 


® Tbid., fol. 371; American envoys to Talleyrand, Mar. 10, 1800, ibid., fols. 373-73". 
4.S.P., For. rel., I, 310. 


**Du Casse, I, 224; French ministers to Talleyrand, Apr. 3, 1800, A.A.E., Etats- 
Unis, Vol. 51, fol. 411. 


25 Extrait des registres des arretés du Premier Consul de la République, Paris, 8 
germinal an 8 [Mar. 29, 1800], ibid., fol. 397. 
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The American ministers doubted whether the French creden- 
tials, which spoke of negotiating on “the differences raised be- 
tween the two states,” gave authority for the conclusion of a 
new treaty,” and the French ministers agreed with them.”’ 
Bonaparte issued a decree on April 5 empowering his ministers 
to treat “everything which touches these differences, as well as 
to sign and conclude, in the name of the Republic, everything 
which appears necessary for the perfect re-establishment of 
good relations.’ The negotiations then began in earnest. 

Talleyrand instructed the French ministers to consider the 
negotiations from the point of view of the past, the present, and 
the future. With regard to the past, America should be recalled 
to her obligations to France. For the present the aim should be 
to end the commercial depredations and the bad feeling be- 
tween the two countries. But most attention should be given 
to the future. The objects France had in mind in aiding the 
United States in 1778 were still valid: separate the colonies 
from England, deprive England of the power of their develop- 
ment, add to the security of the French and Spanish colonies, 
open commerce between America and all nations, encourage 
American trade with France and her colonies, attach the United 
States to France politically, arouse rivalries between England 
and America, and, finally, secure the advantage of American 
neutrality and sympathy in future wars. 

The French representatives were told that they should follow 
three principles in solving the differences between the two coun- 
tries: (1) re-establish the treaties and conventions as before the 
present hostility, (2) reclaim the jurisdiction of French consuls 
in the United States; and (3) demand a revision of the treaties 
so that France would enjoy the advantages accorded England 
by Jay’s treaty. This done, the only issue remaining would be 
the question of damages. Talleyrand thought the injuries 
claimed by one or the other of the two countries would come 
under the following heads: damages to French colonies in de- 


% American ministers to French ministers, Apr. 3, 1800, ibid., fols. 415-16". 
27 French ministers to Talleyrand, Apr. 4, 1800, ibid., fols. 417-17". 
Tbid., fol. 418. 
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fault of United States guarantees under the treaties; damages 
to French colonies through the stopping of commerce; damages 
to Frenchmen and their property through denial of consular 
jurisdiction; damages to France and her citizens in the war with 
England, due to the American interpretation regarding search- 
ing and seizing of ships; damage to France from arbitrary sus- 
pension of French agents in the United States since the year 7; 
damage to Americans from French corsairs and French colonial 
officials; and damage to Americans by the application of French 
laws liquidating debts in arrears. Despite the formidable listing 
of French losses, Talleyrand admitted that the Americans 
would claim greater damages and that they would be justified: 

The irregularity, the political injustice of our legislation on privateering, 
and the violent manner of its execution by our corsairs and our courts lead 
us to believe that their [the Americans’] argument is well founded. 
But he felt that recent statements of the president of the United 
States and the conversations of several American ministers 
showed that the federal government did not expect an exact 
or immediate payment.”® 

The American plenipotentiaries, however, were instructed to 
state at the beginning of the negotiations that the United 
States considered compensation for the losses of her citizens at 
the hands of French vessels or agents as “‘an indispensable con- 
dition of the treaty.” After the claims had been settled, the dis- 
cussions might turn to regulation of navigation and commerce. 
Articles XVII and XXII of the treaty of amity and commerce, 
February 6, 1778, which permitted each nation to take its 
prizes to the ports of the other and forbade the outfitting in 
their ports of privateers belonging to an enemy of either nation, 
had caused a great deal of difficulty, and the United States op- 
posed renewing them. A renewal was impossible so long as Jay’s 
treaty was in effect, because in Articles XXIV and XXV of that 
document the United States had agreed to forbid the arming of 
privateers of Britain’s enemies in her ports and to deny shelter 
or refuge to prizes captured from Great Britain. Because of the 


9 Instructions for the French ministers treating with the United States, Mar. 22— 
Apr. 20, 1800, ibid., fols. 381-95". 
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abrogation of the American treaties with France, Jay’s treaty 
took precedence. On her part the United States was willing 
enough to relinquish the principle of “free ships, free goods,” 
guaranteed by France in the treaty of February 6, 1778, but 
already tacitly abandoned by America in Jay’s treaty. In all of 
its negotiations with the Directory the United States had in- 
sisted on its willingness to put France on the same plane as 
England in this matter. 

In addition to the payment of claims, several other points 
were also listed as “‘ultimated”’ in the instructions of Ellsworth, 
Davie, and Murray. The treaties and consular convention de- 
clared void by Congress were not to be revived in whole or in 
part, though the engagements to which the United States was a 
party might be specified by a new treaty. ““No guaranty of the 
whole or any part of the dominions of France [was to] be stipu- 
lated nor any engagement made, in the nature of an alliance.” 
Aids or loans “in any form whatsoever,”’ any engagement in- 
consistent with a prior treaty, especially Jay’s treaty, and 
privileges or powers to consuls “incompatible with complete 
sovereignty of the United States” were forbidden. Finally, the 
new treaty was to be signed for a period of twelve years.*° 

Pursuant to their instructions, the Americans first raised the 
question of damages due their fellow-citizens, and the negotia- 
tions in April turned on this point alone. The French met the 
original American proposal with a suggestion that it was first 
necessary to establish “‘the rules and the mode of procedure for 
indemnification of those injuries for which the two nations, re- 
spectively, may have demands against each other.”’*! This 
raised the problem of national claims, whereas the Americans 
were primarily interested in the damages due individuals. They 
felt the adjudication of national claims would be difficult and 
dilatory and not in keeping with the magnanimity which should 
govern the relations of the two governments. 


3° Instructions to Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray, Oct. 22, 1800,A.S. P., For. rel., I, 
301-6. 


3! American ministers to French ministers, Apr. 7, 1800, and French ministers to 
American ministers, Apr. 8, 1800, ibid., II, 314; A.A.E., Etats-Unis, Vol. 51, fols. 
454-54"; American ministers to French ministers, Apr. 11, 1800, ibid., fols. 456-57. 
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The French ministers asked if the laws of congress relative to 
French commerce and shipping had been repealed, as had been 
done with the measures of the Directory aimed at the United 
States. Since the acts were still in force and as congress on 
February 20, 1800, had extended the suspension of commercial 
relations with France until March 8, 1801,*? Ellsworth, Davie, 
and Murray were quite embarrassed. They answered lamely 
that, as the acts were retaliatory, they would disappear with 
France’s removal of the original irritation,** and they offered to 
communicate copies of the new French measures to the federal 
government.** 

The Americans clung tenaciously to the idea of first settling 
the indemnity due the citizens of the United States, and they 
next submitted a project for handling the claims. A commission 
of five was to be erected and to sit in Paris for examining the 
individual cases; two members were to be nominated by each 
nation, and these four were to select a fifth. Any three members 
were qualified to conduct business, provided both countries were 
represented. Injured parties were to be allowed two years in 
which to submit their petitions, and the settlements were to be 
made three months after the decision in 6 per cent bonds, one 
third redeemable in gold or silver in three years, another third 
in five years, and the final third in seven years. Claims against 
the United States were to be paid in Washington on the same 
conditions, but six months after the award.® The French minis- 
ters agreed to compensation but said this was a corollary of the 
old treaty and should be laid aside until the new treaty had 
been made. The Americans insisted that they were not empow- 
ered to make a treaty before the claims had been settled.* 


® This act and many other laws, proclamations, and treaties of this period are col- 
lected conveniently in James Brown Scott, The controversy over neutral rights between the 
United States and France 1797-1800 (New York, 1917). 


33 French ministers to American ministers, Apr. 9, 1800, A.A.E., Etats-Unis, Vol. 
51, fols. 454-54"; American ministers to French ministers, Apr. 10, 1800, ibid., fols. 
456-57. 

* American ministers to French ministers, Apr. 13, 1800, ibid., fols. 460-60”. 

% Tbid., fols. 461-64"; American ministers to French ministers, Apr. 21, 1800, ibid., 
fols. 465-65". 


% French ministers to American ministers, May 6, 1800, ibid., Vol. 52, fols. 7-8"; 
American ministers to French ministers, May 8, 1800, ibid., fols. 9-18. 
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The negotiations made little progress during May and June. 
Bonaparte was engaged in his second Italian campaign, and the 
very existence of his regime hung upon the successful outcome 
of the war with Austria. The First Consul was absent from 
Paris from May 6 until the end of June. The negotiations had 
been impeded from April 15 to May 15 by the illness of Tal- 
leyrand. On May 17 the Americans wrote to Secretary of State 
Pickering: “‘Our success is yet doubtful.’’*” 

By the end of May it was clear that the French ministers 
must seek new instructions if the negotiations were not to be 
broken off.** Joseph Bonaparte, Fleurieu, and Roederer ex- 
plained their views in a lengthy report to Talleyrand, saying the 
Americans steadfastly refused recognition of the former treaties, 
which the French commission had been instructed to secure. 
Two questions were raised: (1) Were the treaties really abro- 
gated? (2) Did France have an interest in their maintenance or 
re-establishment? To the first question the answer was nega- 
tive; unilateral abrogation of treaties was possible only by war. 
But if France stood firm on this point, Ellsworth, Davie, and 
Murray would have to seek new powers, and the negotiations 
would be delayed for months. In answer to the second question, 
study showed that French interests would suffer little by annul- 
ment of the old treaties, since the guarantee of her colonies 
under Article XI of the treaty of alliance, the privilege of out- 
fitting privateers, and the right of asylum for prizes in American 
ports under Articles X VII and XXII of the treaty of amity and 
commerce had proved illusory. The latter provisions destroyed 
the neutrality of the United States, and, since France wished to 
keep America neutral, they were never executed. In signing a 
new commercial treaty France need only insist that she be put 
on the same basis as Great Britain in regard to privileges in 
American ports. Finally, the acceptance of the annulment of 
the treaties would give France the right to oppose paying in- 
demnities to American citizens, since she could argue that by 
abrogating them the United States abandoned any right they 
conferred. Therefore the French ministers recommended that 


37 4.S.P., For. rel., U1, $25. 38 Du Casse, I, 272. 
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they be instructed to make a new treaty with the United 
States.*® 

Both Joseph and Talleyrand now reported the state of the 
negotiations to Bonaparte in Italy, and Joseph set off to apprise 
him in person of the situation.*® Talleyrand informed the First 
Consul that France had accepted the principle of indemnity for 
the losses of private citizens and that the negotiations had then 
reached a deadlock over the status of the treaties between the 
two countries. He felt that the abrogation of the treaties would 
give a hostile character to the past misunderstanding and re- 
move the necessity of paying indemnities.“' The American min- 
isters were told that negotiations would be suspended until a 
reply could be received from the First Consul.” 

Several proposals were made by the French commissioners 
while awaiting the reply of their government. They receded 
slightly from their former position of “old treaties with in- 
demnities, or new treaty without indemnities.” It was sug- 
gested that for a period of seven years France might have the 
option of accepting changes in the treaties or of paying the 
indemnities. Finally the French proposed that the United 
States relinquish her claim to indemnities and that France re- 
nounce the privileges of Article XI of the treaty of alliance 
which guaranteed the French colonies in America.** 

At the request of the American ministers a meeting was held 
at the home of Joseph Bonaparte on July 11. Though informed 
that no answer had yet been received from the French govern- 
ment on the point at issue, the Americans insisted on a “mo- 
ment of conference,” and an amicable discussion ensued after 
dinner. Ellsworth, speaking for the Americans, suggested that 


%® French ministers to Talleyrand, May 26, 1800, A.A.E., Etats-Unis, Vol. 52, fols. 
36-49". 

© Joseph Bonaparte to Napoleon, May 24, 1800, in Du Casse, I, 273-74. 

“| Point de vue actuel de la négociation avec les Etats-Unis, 14 prairial an 8 [June 3, 
1800] (in the margin is written: ““Envoyé au l** Consul le 14’’), A.A.E., Etats-Unis, 
Vol. 52, fol. 63. 

2 French ministers to Talleyrand, June 5, 1800, ibid., fols. 64-64”. 

** French ministers to American ministers, messidor an 8 [June 20—July 19, 1800], 
ibid., fols. 117-18¥. 
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the French write down all points of difference between the two 
countries; the ministers of the United States would then con- 
sider them as quickly as possible and ask for a verbal con- 
ference, thus obviating long delays. The French accepted the 
suggestion readily, and Joseph Bonaparte expressed his regret 
over the necessary delay, at which the American plenipoten- 
tiaries evinced “the greatest satisfaction at the treatment they 
had received from the French government and the ministers.” 
Joseph said that he thought the point which had caused the 
First Consul to hesitate was the placing of France on an unequal 
footing with England. Roederer added that the Franco-Ameri- 
can treaties could have been broken only by war and that 
France had never had any desire to go to war with the United 
States. To which Ellsworth answered that under the law of 
nations one party could renounce a treaty whenever it believed 
itself injured by the way the other state executed it.“ 
Talleyrand prepared a series of reports by which he en- 
deavored to bring Napoleon to a decision on the points in dis- 
pute with the American envoys. Early in July he wrote that a 
remarkable change in the cabinet and in public opinion had oc- 
curred in the United States.“ Pickering had been replaced as 
secretary of state by John Marshall, a move which apparently 
did not alarm Talleyrand, though Marshall naturally distrusted 
France because of the treatment he himself had received during 
the X.Y.Z. Affair. More significant, however, was the news of 
Republican successes in the state elections and the prospect that 
Jefferson would be chosen president in place of Adams. Of this 
event Talleyrand wrote wisely, showing a clear perception of 
American opinion and laying down a sane policy for France: 


His accession should bring the United States back to us, but we should not 
forget that we have improved our position by moderation and by complete 
non-intervention in their internal affairs. We can make Mr. Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration effective only by proving that we do not desire to abuse his par- 
tiality for us and by renouncing the expectation of sacrifices and condescen- 
sions which would give his policy a character it should not be allowed to as- 
sume. Mr. Jefferson will consider it a duty to unite around him all true Ameri- 


** French ministers to Talleyrand, July 12, 1800, ibid., fols. 140-46. 
* Report to the First Consul [undated but obviously early in July], ibid., fols. 130-39. 
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cans and to resume with full force the system of balance between France and 
England which alone is wise for the United States. This policy accords best 
with our own interests. We have nothing to desire in the United States except 
to see them prosper. Without agitation, without intrigue, jealousy of England 
and her demands will lead them to a rapprochement with us. 


It is my opinion that we should see [in the recent news] new motives for ter- 
minating our quarrels and for ending them generously. I am persuaded that 
it is our liberality and conciliation that has produced the division in the cabi- 
net and in the nation. Not to persist in this policy is to run the risk of uniting 
all the parties against us and of justifying all the aggressive measures followed 
up to the present day. 


A few days later Talleyrand reported in a similar vein on the 
favorable reaction toward France in America.“ Since the arrival 
of the last boat from the United States the American ministers 
had seemed changed. “They show, with appearance of convic- 
tion, a desire to terminate their mission in a manner equally 
agreeable to the two peoples.” He suggested, therefore, that 
France reply to the last American note, discuss in a precise man- 
ner the point of law in dispute, and prove that the treaties had 
not been abrogated. But France could offer to sacrifice by inter- 
pretative stipulations any unfair advantages she possessed in 
the treaties, provided her rights were not inferior to those of any 
other nation. 

At this moment, Talleyrand himself was enjoying a period of 
popularity in America, which stands in sharp contrast to the 
denunciation heaped upon him at the time of the X.Y.Z. Af- 
fair. Letombe wrote that the Republicans were calling Talley- 
rand “their savior” and saying that without his “prudence, 
calmness, wise and prescient policy, and his generous sacrifice of 
his personal griefs against Secretary of State Pickering their 
country would have been all English two years ago.” *’ 

On July 25 Talleyrand again presented his views on Franco- 
American relations and urged a conclusion of the negotiations. ** 


“6 Report to the First Consul, July 13, 1800, ibid., fols. 147-55”. 
7 Letombe to Talleyrand, Philadelphia, July 15, 1800, ibid., fols. 156-61". 


8 Report to the First Consul, July 25, 1800, ibid., fols. 171-77"; American ministers 
to French ministers, ibid., fols. 166-67", A.S.P., For. rel., Il, 328-29. 
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He proposed that France declare peremptorily that she was “‘re- 
solved to make all the sacrifices friendship demanded, that the 
principle of indemnities had been agreed to and would be re- 
spected,” but that America could not denounce her treaties with 
France unilaterally. While he was preparing this report, he re- 
ceived a letter from the French commissioners enclosing a pro- 
posal from the American ministers to the effect that the in- 
demnities agreed to by France be not paid until the United 
States could offer an article stipulating free entry into the ports 
of the two countries of the corsairs and prizes of each nation, to 
the exclusion of their enemies. The indemnities would not be 
paid unless the United States could offer such an article within 
seven years.*® 

Bonaparte approved the suggestion of the Americans that 
France be put on equal terms with Great Britain in the right of 
taking her prizes into American ports,*° but in this case he re- 
fused to pay indemnities to American citizens. France now 
avowed her real object in protracting the discussion about the 
treaties and the indemnities. As Talleyrand wrote: “You will 
see, Citizen Ministers, that we hope as much as possible to set 
the indemnities aside.” If it were absolutely necessary to pay 
them, the payments should be arranged in as small amounts as 
possible and for as remote a date as possible.*! 

Both parties then deviated slightly from their original posi- 
tions. Talleyrand decided a new treaty would be necessary and 
submitted a projected one to Napoleon.® It was a statesmanlike 
document which treated the Franco-American dispute in its 
world-significance. France should continue her traditional role 
as the protector of neutral commerce and should not accept the 
American proposal of sacrificing the principle of “free ships, 

*° French ministers to Talleyrand, July 27, 1800, A.A.E., Etats-Unis, Vol. 52, fols. 
178-79; American ministers to French ministers, July 23, 1800, ibid., fols. 179¥-181". 

5° Talleyrand to Joseph Bonaparte, Roederer, and Fleurieu, undated, but clearly an 
answer to their letter of July 27, ibid., fols. 185-88". 

5! Order of the First Consul to the minister of foreign affairs (received Aug. 5, 1800), 
ibid., fols. 207-8; Talleyrand to the French ministers, Aug. 5, 1800, ibid., fols. 209- 
10°. 

82 Projet. traité de commerce, 22 thermidor an 8 [Aug. 10, 1800), ibid., fols. 217-29". 
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free goods.’ Talleyrand’s interest in neutral shipping did not 
arise from love of the United States but from an appreciation of 
the value of neutral commerce to France in time of war. An 
armed neutrality was being organized in northern Europe 
against British interference with trade, and the minister did not 
consider it advisable to depart from the principles which had 
made France so many friends in the period of the American 
Revolution. On the question of prizes, France should be placed 
on the same basis as Great Britain. There could be no discus- 
sion of any other possibility. He offered no objection to a serious 
revision of the consular convention of 1788, which he felt gave 
the consuls more extensive powers than the sovereignty of the 
United States or the efficiency of French administration could 
afford. Consular jurisdiction should be limited to police power 
on ships, arrest of deserters from ships, and arbitration of civil 
disputes between French nationals. On their part the Americans 
saw the necessity of concession and so wrote their government: 

It has, however, become manifest, that the negotiations must be aban- 
doned, or our instructions deviated from. Should the latter be ventured upon, 


which, from present appearances, is not improbable, the deviation will be no 
greater than a change of circumstances may be presumed to justify.** 


“The change of circumstances” was the great improvement in 
the position of France due to her victories in Italy and her 
friendly overtures to Russia and the Scandinavian nations. 

Meanwhile, the American government became irked by the 
long delay in negotiations which it had expected to see con- 
cluded by April 1.54 Marshall wrote President Adams on August 
25 that he would not be surprised if another month went by 
without the signing of a treaty. Adams, in reply, asked 
“whether the President ought not at the opening of the season 
to recommend to Congress an immediate and general declara- 
tion of war against the French Republic.” Fortunately Mar- 
shall counseled a moderate course and expressed hope of an 
ultimate settlement without recourse to hostilities. 


53 To the secretary of state, Aug. 15, 1800, A.S.P., For. rel., II, 333. 


5 Andrew J. Montague, “John Marshall,” The American secretaries of state and their 
diplomacy, ed. Samuel Flagg Bemis (New York, 1927), II, 253-54. 
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In Paris there was a faint indication of concession on the issue 
of indemnities and treaties. To the French alternative, ‘‘old 
treaties and indemnities or a new treaty without indemnities,” 
the Americans responded with the following new proposals. 
Declare the former treaties renewed except in so far as they are 
changed by the present treaty. Allow a seven-year period in 
which either party, by the payment of 3,000,000 francs, might 
reduce the rights of the other, as to privateers and prizes, to 
those of the most favored nation. The mutual guarantees in Ar- 
ticle XI of the treaty of alliance should be so specified and 
limited that the obligation resting on France would be the de- 
livery of military stores in her own ports to the value of a million 
dollars, and for the United States the delivery in her own ports 
of provisions to the value of a million dollars. Furthermore, ei- 
ther party might be given the privilege of freeing itself from this 
obligation by a payment of 5,000,000 frances within seven years. 
Articles of the treaty of amity and commerce, except No. 
XVII, should be made to conform to the most-favored-nation 
principle. Indemnities were to be paid by the two nations for 
the claims of individuals. Public ships taken on either side were 
to be returned or paid for, and property seized and not yet con- 
demned was to be restored to its owners. 

The French ministers contended that the proposal to modify 
Article XVII meant that the United States was offering a new 
treaty instead of a re-establishment of the old ones, and that, 
therefore, no indemnities were due. They then made these pro- 
posals:** complete re-establishment of the old treaties, the 
nomination of two commissions to liquidate the damages suf- 
fered by each country, reservations to Articles XVII and XXII 
which, after seven years, would put France on an equal footing 
with Great Britain in American ports, and a provision that the 
guarantee of Article XI could be converted into a loan of 
2,000,000 francs in time of need. But no indemnities were to be 


55 American ministers to French ministers, Aug. 20, 1800, A.S.P., For. rel., I, 333- 
34, A.A.E., Etats-Unis, Vol. 52, fols. 250-54. 

5 French ministers to American ministers, Aug. 25, 1800, A.A.E., Etats-Unis, Vol. 
52, fols. 258-58", A.S.P., For. rel., II, 334-35. 
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paid by France if Articles XVII and XXII were not established 
in their entirety. The Americans replied that 
having exhausted their efforts to discover, by a spirit of justice and accommo- 
dation, the means of accomplishing the desires and realizing the views of both 
nations, [they] can now only hope to avail themselves of the better directed 
efforts of the ministers plenipotentiary with whom they have the honor to 
treat.’ 
However, they repeated a proposal made three days previously 
in which they suggested that the United States be given the 
privilege within seven years, if she chose, of exonerating herself 
from her obligation under Article XI of the treaty of alliance 
and from the French rights under Articles XVII and XXII of 
the treaty of amity and commerce by paying 8,000,000 francs.*® 
The French then offered to relinquish their privileges under the 
three articles if the United States would assume the responsi- 
bility for paying the damages claimed by its own citizens.°° 
Roederer took this proposal in person to Murray. In conversa- 
tion Roederer said that one way to avoid the problem of in- 
demnities was not to create commissions for settling them but 
to leave each government to treat its own nationals as it chose 
after the treaty was concluded. This would be comparable to 
the situation after the signing of a treaty ending a war. The 
Americans responded, two days later, that the greatest conces- 
sion which they could make would be a provision that “‘if at the 
exchange of ratifications the United States shall propose a mu- 
tual relinquishment of indemnities, the French Republic will 
agree to the same; and in such case the former treaties shall 
not be deemed obligatory.’®° 

The negotiations reached a deadlock, and for the first time 
hot words were passed between the French and the Americans. 
Joseph Bonaparte said he would resign rather than sign a treaty 


57 American ministers to French ministers, 7 o'clock p.m., Aug. 29, 1800, A.S.P., 
For. rel., II, 335, A.A.E., Etats-Unis, Vol. 52, fols. 264-65”. 

58 Davie and Murray to Roederer, Aug. 26, 1800, A.A.E., Etats-Unis, Vol. 52, fols. 
262-62". 


59 Conference of Sept. 4, 1800, ibid., fols. 268-71". 


® For the ministers plenipotentiary of the French Republic, Sept. 6, 1800, ibid., fols. 
276-76"; A.S.P., For. rel., U1, 336-37. 
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accepting a modification of the treaties of 1778 and still pro- 
viding for indemnities to American citizens.’ There was a sharp 
exchange of opinions on September 12, and the six men realized 
the futility of the policy they had been pursuing since July. 
The French awaited the next move of the Americans. 

On September 13, Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray proposed a 
temporary settlement which would permit a restoration of nor- 
mal political and commercial relations. 

The ministers plenipotentiary of the respective parties not being able at 

present to agree respecting the former treaties and indemnities, the parties 
will, in due and convenient time, further treat on those subjects; and until 
they shall have agreed respecting the same, the said treaties shall have no oper- 
ation. 
Joseph Bonaparte, who first received the American plan while 
staying at his country place, hurriedly sent it to his colleagues; 
and a conference of the two commissions was arranged for Sep- 
tember 19 at the home of Roederer. The principle of a temporary 
agreement was readily accepted, and the ministers moved rapidly 
to a settlement of the issues between the two nations. 

A document was drafted treating matters previously covered 
in the two treaties of 1778 and the consular convention of 
1788.°* In the end the settlement was more comprehensive than 
the American ministers originally intended. The French agreed 
not to require American ships to carry any papers other than 
those customary in the United States. The Americans finally 
consented to a restoration of naval vessels captured by either 
party. Measures were taken for the payment of debts due in 
each country. 

Talleyrand’s plan for continuance of the liberal measures of 
1778 toward American commerce was received with ardor. To 
the delight and surprise of the Americans, France advocated the 

8 4.8.P., For. rel., II, $38. 

® Conférences du 25 fructidor an 8 [Sept. 12, 1800] et jours suivans jusqu’au 4 
vendémiaire an 9 (Sept. 26, 1800], A.A.E., Etats-Unis, Vol. 52, fols. 289-92. 

*3 American ministers to French ministers, Sept. 13, 1800, ibid., fol. 310; A.S.P., 
For. rel., II, 339. 


* Conférences du 25 fructidor an 8 [Sept. 12, 1800] et jours suivans jusqu’au 4 
vendémiaire an 9 (Sept. 26, 1800], A.A.E., Etats-Unis, Vol. 52, fols. 297-3077. 
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principles of “free ships, free goods,” freedom of convoys and 
their exemption from visit, and a liberal definition of contra- 
band. The insertion of these provisions was expected to win the 
friendship of the maritime powers of northern Europe. This 
policy represented a reversal of the Directory’s measures and a 
return to France’s historic position regarding neutral rights. 

Some irritation arose over the question of a title for the docu- 
ment. The French desired to call it “a treaty of amity and com- 
merce” and to make it more than a temporary agreement, but 
the Americans opposed this vigorously and said they had con- 
sented to negotiate only on the basis of a “convention.” The 
French ministers then became angry and reproached the Ameri- 
cans for treating in a spirit of enmity and ill will. Ellsworth, 
Davie, and Murray withdrew to confer, and the French were 
amazed when they realized how hotly they themselves had 
spoken. On their return the Americans said they were willing to 
discuss the substance of a treaty and to call the document “a 
provisional treaty.”” The French saw that further insistence 
would involve delays and perhaps imperil the negotiations, and 
they consented to the American proposal. The commissioners 
next had a sharp debate over which language should be used, 
the Americans insisting on the two languages. The French were 
willing to use the two languages only on condition that the 
French copy be declared the original. It was finally agreed to 
follow the precedent of the treaty of alliance of 1778, which was 
signed in the two languages but was declared to have been pre- 
pared in French. 

The provisional treaty was signed at the Maison des Oiseaux, 
Rue de Sévres, the hotel of Ellsworth and Davie, at 2:00 a.m., 
October 1; but as the copies bore the date, September 30, this 
was left as the original date. On October 2 Roederer and 
Fleurieu called on the American ministers to make two changes 
requested by Bonaparte. At his suggestion the title was changed 
to “convention” instead of “provisional treaty,” and the con- 


6’ French ministers to the minister of foreign relations, Sept. 29, 1800, ibid., fol. 
334. 


%® Conférences du 4 vendémioire [Sept. 26, 1800] et jours suivans, ibid., fols. 316-19". 
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vention was concluded in the name of the First Consul of the 
French Republic and the president of the United States, rather 
than in the name of the governments of the two countries. In 
return for the latter alteration the Americans were conceded the 
privilege of a statement that the treaty had been signed in the 
two languages. It was decided that the revised convention re- 
quired a new signature, and this occurred at 6:00 p.m. the same 
day at Joseph’s estate of Mortfontaine, where a féte was held 
celebrating the reconciliation of France and America. Bona- 
parte was present and told the American ministers that he ap- 
proved the convention. There was talk of dating the convention 
at Mortfontaine, but Davie and Ellsworth had departed before 
Joseph thought of it. The gala celebration caught the popular 
mind, and the convention of 1800 is often called the “Treaty of 
Mortfontaine.” 

Talleyrand felicitated the French commission on the conclu- 
sion of the convention and expressed his warm approval of its 
terms: 

You have rendered a real service to the French nation and to its govern- 
ment by putting an end to the misunderstanding which deprived France of 
one of the most important branches of its commercial communications and by 
re-establishing between the two peoples that good will and attachment which 
nothing should have altered.*’ 


Later he described the convention as “a monument of justice, 
liberality, and common sense.’’** The commissioners were well 
rewarded, since a decree of the consuls gave Joseph 150,000 
francs, Roederer and Fleurieu 30,000 each, and Pichon 20,000, 
for their services.*° 

The convention was as advantageous for the United States as 
for France. As the ministers wrote, it would have been foolish 
to have “left the United States involved in a contest, and, ac- 
cording to appearances, soon alone in a contest, which it might 


* To the French ministers, Sept. 27, 1800, ibid., fols. 327-27". 
8 Talleyrand to Joseph Bonaparte, Roederer, and Fleurieu, Nov. 17, 1800, ibid., fol. 
419. 


6? Minister of foreign affairs to Joseph Bonaparte, Roederer, Fleurieu, and Pichon, 
Oct. 16, 1800, ibid., fol. 389. 
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be as difficult for them to relinquish with honor as to pursue 
with a prospect of advantage.’’’° The agreement preserved the 
desirable features of the former treaties but did not bind Ameri- 
ca in those provisions which had proved embarrassing and had 
made it difficult for her to maintain her neutrality. 

Talleyrand immediately took steps to see that the French 
administration acted in the spirit of the reconciliation. He ex- 
plained the provisions of the convention to the Council of Prizes 
and asked them to see that no vessel was condemned in viola- 
tion of the principle of “free ships, free goods” while the French 
government was awaiting ratification of the document by the 
United States.” (France had promised to pay for any ships 
seized contrary to this principle in the period between the sig- 
nature and the ratification of the convention.) He urged the 
minister of the navy and colonies to execute the terms of the 
convention at once in the colonies. Some of them, such as St. 
Domingue, were in practical alliance with the United States; 
others, like Guadeloupe and Guiana, were in a state of hostility 
against her. Talleyrand called special attention to conditions in 
Guadeloupe and said that the strictest orders must be given to 
stop the French corsairs there and in Europe.” Unless these 
depredations on American shipping ceased, peace between the 
two countries was impossible. On October 10 the minister was 
instructed to see that any American vessels detained in French 
ports were freed at once,’* and such orders were dispatched im- 
mediately.”* 

A copy of the convention was sent to Letombe by the boat on 
which Davie returned to America.” The consul-general was in- 
structed to see that the French commercial agents in America 


70 To the secretary of state, A.S.P., For. rel., Il, 343. 


7 Au commissaire du gouvernement prés le conseil des prises, 15 vendémiaire an 9 
[Oct. 7, 1800], A.A.E., Etats-Unis, Vol. 52, fols. 368-68". 


7 Talleyrand to the minister of the navy and colonies, early October, ibid., fols. 
371-74". 


73 Tbid., fols. 383-84". 
74 Minister of navy and colonies to Talleyrand, Oct. 13, 1800, ibid., fol. 386. 
> Talleyrand to Ellsworth and Davie, Oct. 5, 1800, ibid., fols. 366-67. 
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began work as soon as the United States ratified the convention. 
The foreign minister thought full commercial relations could be 
resumed even if the convention were not ratified, since France 
had not withdrawn the exequaturs of American consuls.” 
Letombe was an old man in failing health who had been 
promised permission to go home, and it was necessary to replace 
him with someone who could serve as chargé d’affaires until a 
minister could arrive. Talleyrand nominated Pichon, then head 
of the second division of the foreign office, as well as secretary to 
the commission which had just concluded the convention. 
Pichon’s sage conduct had won high praise from his associates,”’ 
and Talleyrand considered him well fitted for the new post: 
This citizen is well known in the United States, where he has served the 
Republic as secretary to two successive legations. He knows perfectly the 
persons and interests of the states and the lines which unite these interests to 
those of France. This information is combined with great wisdom and a con- 


ciliatory character ideally suited to assure the execution of the measures of 
union and conciliation which the First Consul has adopted toward the United 


States.” 
Bonaparte made the appointment on October 26,” and Pichon 
received official notification of it on October 30.*° 

Pichon was directed to use his full power to stop the French 
corsairs from preying on American shipping in the West Indies. 
The foreign minister stated that “the majority of government 
agents and shipowners in the Antilles had exceeded and even 
misunderstood the instructions of the government.’*! Pichon 
received copies of Talleyrand’s letters to the minister of the 
navy and colonies, and he was instructed to see that the orders 
sent out by this minister to the colonial agents were known in 


the United States. 
Talleyrand’s advice for Pichon’s conduct in America was a 


% To Letombe, Oct. 5, 1800, ibid., fols. 364-65”. 

77 Fleurieu and Roederer to Talleyrand, Nov. 13, 1800, ibid., fols. 413-14. 

78 Report to the First Consul, Oct. 17, 1800, ibid., fols. 390-90. 

79 Decree of the First Consul, Oct. 26, 1800, ibid., fol. 393. 

8° Talleyrand to Pichon, Oct. 30, 1800, ibid., fol. 394. 

81 Au C. Pichon Commissaire g* des relations commerciales et chargé d'affaires de 
la Rép® prés les Etats-Unis, 11 brumaire an 9 [Nov. 2, 1800], ibid., fols. 403-3”. 
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model of wisdom. Pichon should apply himself to dissipating all 
suspicion or mistrust of France by “‘avoiding meddling in local 
questions and by affecting no marked personal preference in his 
relations with the influential persons of one or the other party.” 
He was to recommend the same conduct to all French officials, 
and even citizens, residing in the United States. 

In view of the little respect shown the flag of the United 
States on the high seas, the foreign minister feared to send the 
new chargé d’affaires on an American ship. He asked the minis- 
ter of the navy and colonies to equip a French frigate which 
could also carry supplies for outfitting the “Insurgente,” a cap- 
tured French naval vessel, expected to be returned by the 
Americans, under the terms of the convention.** Forfait readily 
agreed,** and Pichon sailed from Lorient aboard the ‘‘Sémil- 
lante” and reached Norfolk on March 10. A week later he was 
in the new, and very much unfinished, federal city of Washing- 
ton, whence he reported some unexpected and not too pleasing 
news.* 

The convention had been rejected by the senate after Presi- 
dent Adams first submitted it on December 16. But the presi- 
dent had the courage to present it again, and the senate ap- 
proved it on February 3 with the reservation that Article IT be 
removed and the duration of the convention be fixed at eight 
years. It was Article II which provided for further negotiation 
“at a convenient time” on the knotty question of indemnities, 
the treaties of 1778, and the consular convention of 1788. 

Since Pichon found general satisfaction in the United States 
over the treatment of the American commissioners in Paris,** he 

*2 Supplément d’instructions pour le Cit. Pichon Ct Général de relat. com. aux Etats- 
Unis, brumaire an 9 [Oct. 23—Nov. 21, 1800], ibid., fols. 417-18". 

53 Talleyrand to Forfait, Nov. 12, 1800, ibid., fols. 412-12". 


4 Forfait to Talleyrand (undated but very likely Nov. 12], ibid., fols. 427-27". The 
letter is marked ‘‘Pour vous seul.” 


85 Pichon to Talleyrand, Norfolk, Mar. 12, 1801, ibid., Vol. 53, fols. 36-39; Pichon to 
Talleyrand, Washington, Mar. 17, 1801, ibid., fols. 49-58. 

56 Letombe had earlier reported that both Federalists and Republicans were pleased 
with Bonaparte and Talleyrand’s conduct toward Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray. To 
Talleyrand, Philadelphia, Nov. 1, 1800, ibid., Vol. 52, fols. 401-2. 
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was not seriously disturbed by the senate’s reservation, for he 
saw that it agreed with the fundamental foreign policy of both 
Federalists and Republicans.*’ Pichon felt that Ellsworth’s ab- 
sence in Europe had handicapped the president in his fight for 
approval of the treaty. He advised that France accept the con- 
vention as approved by the senate, otherwise affairs might re- 
turn to their former confusion. 

The most reassuring factor in Franco-American relations was 
the election of Thomas Jefferson as president in 1800. Thirty of 
the one hundred and fifty guests at the inaugural dinner at 
Philadelphia were Frenchmen, and Letombe sat at the right of 
the governor of Pennsylvania.** A week later Levi Lincoln, the 
acting secretary of state, wrote to Letombe that the president 
was ready to receive the commissions of consuls or commercial 
agents and to accord them their exequaturs.*° 

Pichon received the most cordial greetings from the president 
and the members of the new administration. He was told that 
American warships had been recalled and that instructions had 
gone to American agents in the French colonies to close their 
activities there. Since the law suspending all commerce with 
France expired on March 3, 1801, the American government 
thus discontinued all the retaliatory measures passed in Presi- 
dent Adams’ administration. As France had already suspended 
all her decrees against American commerce, the two countries 
were returning to normal relations even before the convention 
had been ratified. Jefferson went a step further and appointed 
Robert R. Livingston, of New York, as minister to France. 
Letters were dispatched to Ellsworth, in England, and to Mur- 
ray, in Holland, telling the one whc could do so most promptly 
to go to Paris to treat with the First Consul and exchange the 
ratifications. In the meantime Pichon busied himself with the 
return of French prisoners and the resumption of commercial 
relations. His only cause of complaint was the leisurely way in 
which the new administration proceeded, both the president and 
the secretary of state being much absent from Washington. 


87 Pichon to Talleyrand, Mar. 17, 1801, tbid., Vol. 53, fol. 50. 
83 Letombe to Talleyrand, Philadelphia, Mar. 4, 15, 1800, ibid., fols. 25-26". 
89 Lincoln to Letombe, Mar. 11, 1801, ibid., fols. 41-42”. 
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Murray received his instructions on May 20, 1801, set out at 
once for Paris, and was received by Talleyrand on June 1. Ells- 
worth’s recent departure from England left the negotiations 
entirely in Murray’s hands. The foreign minister asked him to 
confer with Joseph Bonaparte, Fleurieu, and Roederer and 
promised an early settlement. But Murray feared delay, as 
Joseph was busily engaged with Napoleon’s reorganization of 
Germany, following the Treaty of Lunéville. The First Consul, 
who received Murray on June 6, “did not appear much pleased 
with the provisional ratification, but intimated that the ex- 
change of ratifications would not meet with insurmountable 
difficulties. He expressed a great regard for the new administra- 
tion in the United States.” Two days later Murray began con- 
versations with the French commissioners.*° 

Joseph, Fleurieu, and Roederer saw no objection to limiting 
the duration of the convention to eight years, but they did not 
believe that France should allow the pure and simple abolition 
of the treaties of 1778 which would result from expunging 
Article II. Furthermore, by the American ratification France 
would still be liable for the indemnities. The French ministers 
thus thought that France should agree to remove the article 
only on condition that the United States renounce the indemni- 
ties.*! This brought the discussion back to the point where it 
had been months earlier in the negotiations. Talleyrand agreed 
with the ministers and submitted their report to Bonaparte. 
Two things might be done: (1) open new negotiations with 
American plenipotentiaries who would have to receive new in- 
structions, or (2) give a conditional ratification, as the president 
and the senate had done. The minister suggested the second al- 
ternative, with an article stating that the First Consul ratified 
the convention with the expunging of Article II, provided the 
United States within a year agreed to abandon the indemnities.” 

Talleyrand was also interested in keeping the original conven- 


9 4.8.P., For. rel., V1, 137-41. 


* French ministers to Talleyrand, June 19, 1801, A.A.E., Etats-Unis, Vol. 53, fols. 
157°-60. 


® Report to the First Consul, June 22, 1801, ibid., fols. 110-11. 
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tion because of the favorable effect it had on French foreign 
policy in Europe. He wrote: 

It is not without interest for the honor and policy adopted by the govern- 
ment of the Republic to preserve the first treaty, in which liberal principles on 
the laws of neutrality have been generously and voluntarily stipulated by 
France. The rules which this treaty consecrates have not been without in- 
fluence on the efforts which have been made in the North to free neutrality 
from the yoke of England. This consideration assures the convention of Sep- 
tember 30 an honorable place in the history of international law.% 


In order to influence neutrals, Talleyrand had published the 
convention in the official journal almost immediately after it 
had been signed. 

Murray fought to save the indemnities and said that he was 
authorized to reintroduce Article II, provided the limitation of 
eight years be continued. The French were determined to avoid 
any payment to the United States, and they opposed Murray’s 
proposal on the ground that the subsequent negotiation on in- 
demnities and the treaties as provided in Article II would likely 
disturb the good relations it was hoped to establish.” 

Despite the good intentions of the minister, Murray’s fears 
of delay were justified. Joseph was in the country a great deal 
and was much occupied with Austrian affairs. Talleyrand’s ill 
health forced him to take the baths for a month 180 miles from 
Paris, and even Bonaparte was indisposed for a while. Finally, 
Talleyrand said that the negotiations could not be prolonged 
any further, and he proposed the pure and simple ratification of 
the convention, agreeing to the abolition of Article IT and to the 
limitation of the convention to eight years, provided the Ameri- 
can government would interpret the expunging of the article as 


Tbid., fol. 111. 


* Talleyrand to Sémonville, French minister at The Hague [undated], ibid., Vol. 52, 
fols. 410-11. Sémonville was to explain to Murray why the French government had pub- 
lished the document at once. The reason given was the desire to inform French agents 
immediately of the new relations with the United States. 


% French ministers to Murray, June 27, 1801, ibid., Vol. 53, fol. 164; Murray to 
French ministers, June 27, 1801, ibid., fol. 165; French ministers to Murray, July 3, 1801, 
ibid., fol. 166. 
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a “reciprocal renunciation of the respective pretensions which 
are the object of the said article,” that is, treaties and in- 
demnities.*% Murray was forced to accept the French proposi- 
tion, and the ratifications were exchanged on July $1. 

This news arrived in Washington in September, but a copy of 
the ratification by the First Consul was not received until No- 
vember.*’ After some hesitation over the proper constitutional 
procedure, Jefferson submitted the convention to the senate 
again, and it was approved on December 19, after eight days’ 
consideration. Many years later the United States assumed 
the responsibility for paying the spoliation claims of its citizens. 
Normal political and commercial relations between France and 
the United States were at last resumed, after over four years 
of interruption. On November 12 Livingston had landed at 
Lorient.** 

Maritime quarrels were forgotten for the moment in the gen- 
eral European peace, but a new cloud had already arisen to 
trouble Franco-American relations. On October 1, 1800, Bona- 
parte and Talleyrand had secured the retrocession of Louisiana 
from Spain.*® Desire to rebuild the French colonial empire in the 
Mississippi Valley and the West Indies was one of the important 
reasons why they wished amicable relations with the United 
States. But if America had been rescued from the arms of Eng- 
land by the convention of 1800, she was likely to be thrown into 
them again by the presence of the tricolor at New Orleans. As 
early as May 1, 1801, Pichon wrote that the occupation of 
Louisiana would be “one of the most delicate operations we 
could possibly undertake.””!°° His words were prophetic. 
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% Ibid., fols. 170-71. 


% Pichon to Talleyrand, Georgetown, Sept. 26, 1801, ibid., Vol. 53, fols. 300-302; 
Pichon to Talleyrand, Georgetown, Nov. 7, 1801, ibid., fol. 364. 


% Livingston to Talleyrand, Nov. 13, 1801, ibid., fol. 373. 


*° On the question of French policy regarding Louisiana at this time see the author's 
Louisiana in French diplomacy, 1759-1804 (Norman, Okla., 1934), pp. 101-26. 


10 To Talleyrand, Georgetown, May 1, 1801, A.A.E., Etats-Unis, Vol. 53, fols. 
115-18. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF IMPERIALISM: FRANCE AND 
SPAIN IN COCHIN CHINA, 1858-63! 


R. STANLEY THOMSON 


N JANUARY, 1857, a former missionary to China, the 
abbé Huc, sent Napoleon ITI an interesting memoir on the 

Far East. It caught the emperor’s attention and started a 
train of events which ended in the establishment of a French 
colonial empire in Indochina. A brief examination of this docu- 
ment is, therefore, warranted at the outset. First of all, it should 
be remarked, its timeliness had a good deal to do with its suc- 
cess. France was weighing the question of intervention in China 
to protect the interests of the Catholic church and to get rid of 
the burdensome restrictions placed upon French commerce. 
The abbé Huc, therefore, fully aware of the possibilities of the 
situation in the Orient, astutely assembled both political and 
religious arguments why France should embark upon a forward 
policy. He remarked: “The Far East will soon be the theater 
of great events. If the emperor wills, France will be able to play 
an important and glorious role there.’’? He proceeded to dem- 
onstrate how this could be done. France had a claim to territory 
in Indochina based on an old treaty of 1787.5 Cizcumstances 
were now most favorable for fulfilling the destiny which this 
document marked out for France: the population of Annam 
! The present article is based upon some of the material, found chiefly in the archives 

of the French foreign office, which the author was enabled to consult by a grant-in-aid 


from the Social Science Research Council. He is pleased to take this opportunity to 
record his great indebtedness to the Council. 


2? Memoir of the abbé Huc addressed to the emperor, January, 1857, France, 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Mémoires et documents, Asie (cited hereafter as 
“*Asie’’), XXVII, 288. 

3 By the second article of the treaty France promised to send the fugitive king 
of Annam, Nguyen-Anh, four frigates, infantry, and artillery to aid him in regaining his 
throne; and Nguyen-Anh promised, in Art. III, to cede eventually to France the port 
of Tourane and the island of Poulo-Condor as a payment for this aid. France never 
undertook the execution of her part of this bargain (Albert Septans, Les commence- 
ments de Indo-Chine francaise [Paris, 1887], pp. 79-83). 
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was groaning under an abominable tyranny and would welcome 
the French as liberators; the country was rich in all kinds of 
colonial products; and both from the point of view of the propa- 
gation of the faith and from that of the acquisition of a rich 
colony, the territory offered France a splendid opportunity.‘ 

Napoleon turned this document over to the foreign office, and 
the minister asked the director of the archives and the chancel- 
lery, M. Cintrat, to examine it and to give him an opinion as to 
its merit. Cintrat’s report was to the effect that France could 
base no claim on the treaty of 1787 because she had not per- 
formed her undertakings thereunder; that a forcible occupation 
of Annamese territory would involve waging an unjust war, 
which might involve the country in a succession of difficult 
enterprises and costly expenditures; and, finally, that the value 
of the conquest was debatable. He sustained this last objection 
with the argument that the value of the conquest would depend 
upon its relationship to the other units of the French Empire; 
that it could not occupy a logical place in the empire because 
the Ile de France, which might have served as the connecting 
link between it and the colonies in the West, was no longer in 
the possession of France.> As a result of this report it was pro- 
posed that a commission be created to study the whole question. 
Napoleon III participated in the nomination of its personnel, 
his choice being Rear-Admiral Fourichon. The other members 
were Baron Brenier, minister to Naples, and M. Cintrat, repre- 
senting the foreign office; Captain Jaurés, representing the min- 
istry of marine and colonies; and M. Fleury, director of foreign 
commerce in the ministry of agriculture, commerce, and public 
works, representing the latter department.’ The group thus con- 
stituted held seven meetings, and numerous missionaries were 
summoned to testify.’ 

* Memoir of the abbé Huc addressed to the emperor, January, 1857, Asie, XX VII, 
288, 

5 Examination of the memoir of the abbé Huc, ibid., pp. 292-99. 

Ibid., pp. 300-303. 
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They agreed with Cintrat in rejecting the claim based upon 
the treaty of 1787, although they felt that France had acquired 
a moral title to compensation from the reigning dynasty 
through the fact that French officers had materially aided the 
deposed Emperor Nguyen-Anh to regain his throne. They 
thought that the time was ripe for France to associate herself 
“‘with the movement of progress, civilization, and commercial 
expansion of which China was going to be the theater” and that 
she could utilize the recent religious persecutions of Annam to 
the advantage of her Far Eastern interests. They considered 
the various forms which expansion might take in this area and 
recommended a protectorate over Annam as the most feasible. 
The recent grievances against Annam and the necessity of end- 
ing religious persecution were suggested as the bases for an ex- 
pedition to this end.’ 

The emperor subsequently entrusted the enterprise thus rec- 
ommended to Admiral Charles Rigault de Genouilly, command- 
er-in-chief of a French squadron which was co-operating with 
the British in naval operations against the Chinese Empire, but 
he subordinated it entirely to the successful termination of the 
campaign against China. The admiral’s orders were not so spe- 
cific as the commission’s recommendations; he was left free to 
decide, once he had taken possession of the Annamese. port of 
Tourane, whether it would be possible to establish a protectorate 
or simply to conclude a treaty of commerce. In either case he 
was to obtain satisfaction for wrongs to French nationals.° 

Shortly after this decision had been taken, the French govern- 
ment learned that a Spanish missionary, Mgr. Diaz, had been 
put to death by the Annamese. A French war vessel had been 
dispatched to the coast of Annam at the request of the Spanish 
consul-general at Macao in an effort to save his life, but it had 
arrived too late. Count Walewski, the foreign minister, on re- 
ceipt of this news, decided at once to invite Spain to associate 
herself with France in the forthcoming expedition.'° The Span- 


8 Ibid., pp. 13-17. ® Walewski to Hamelin, Nov. 25, 1857, Asie, XX VII, 339. 
10 Walewski to Turgot, Dec. 1, 1857, ibid., pp. 349-51; also France, Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres, Espagne (cited hereafter as “Espagne”), DCCCL, 336-38. 
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ish government accepted the invitation gratefully but asked for 
information as to time, place, and effectives.'! Walewski could 
only reply that he would have to rely upon the admiral, as 
everything depended upon the course of events in China.” 

The expedition did not materialize until the fall of 1858. 
Genouilly, in command of a Franco-Spanish force, destroyed 
the forts at Tourane and took possession of a small strip of terri- 
tory, after which he settled down to protect his position. It was 
not long before he found himself in difficulties; his equipment 
was inadequate for serious operations, and there were jealousies 
between the allies. He complained to Paris frequently of the in- 
subordination of Colonel Lanzarote, the Spanish commander,'* 
while Lanzarote, on his side, found fault with being treated with 
the frigid politeness of a superior toward an inferior and with 
being left wholly in the dark as to the admiral’s plans.'* 

The Spanish government of General Armero, which engaged 
in the enterprise, lasted only three months. The government of 
Isturiz, which succeeded it, was no less ephemeral. It was the 
Liberal Union ministry of Marshal O’Donnell with which we 
have chiefly to deal. This new ministry which took over in the 
summer of 1858 was most unhappy over the political capital 
which its foes might make out of the enterprise. As the new 
foreign minister, Sefior Calder6én Collantes, explained to the 
French ambassador, the government was convinced that its 
predecessor had violated the constitution by failing to consult 
the cortes when it consented to join with France. The govern- 
ment was worried less about the violation, for which it was not 
responsible, than by the prospect of an interpellation about the 
objectives of the allies. What were the intentions of France 
after all? The cortes would not accept the vague assurance that 
she would be guided by circumstances in fixing them." Walew- 
ski offered the embarrassed Spaniard little help. France, he 


" Turgot to Walewski, Dec. 12, 1857, Espagne, DCCCL, 350. 
® Walewski to Turgot, Dec. 18, 1857, ibid., pp. 356-57. 

8 Walewski to Barrot, Mar. 10, 1859, ibid., DCCCLII, 175. 
 Barrot to Walewski, Apr. 10, 1859, ibid., p. 280. 

6 Barrot to Walewski, Feb. 23, 1859, zbid., pp. 114-18. 
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said, knew as yet too little about conditions in Annam to 
formulate a definite objective. Until such time as this could be 
determined, each country would preserve its freedom of action." 
Marshal O’Donnell, the prime minister, voiced complaints sim- 
ilar to those of Collantes'’ but got no more satisfactory re- 
sponse. All he could obtain was an assurance that France would 
be happy to see Spain participate in any advantages from the 
expedition.'® 

By August, 1859, the fate of the enterprise seemed decided. 
In the first place, a renewal of hostilities with China was im- 
pending. In the second place, the admiral was convinced that 
the restrained occupation to which he was limited by his effec- 
tives could only end in disaster, owing to the unfavorable cli- 
mate. Finally, the emperor gave up all idea of a protectorate 
and directed the evacuation of Tourane, the occupation of a 
more healthful site, and the dispatch of all available forces to 
Canton.'® Genouilly, preparing for a withdrawal, was embar- 
rassed by the refusal of Colonel Lanzarote to quit Tourane 
without orders from his own government.”° In the end the Span- 
ish contingent was returned to its base at Manila on the author- 
ity of Genouilly’s successor at Tourane, Rear-Admiral Page.” 
Meanwhile, in February, 1859, Genouilly had occupied Saigon, 
in the Annamese province of Cochin China, with a Franco-Span- 
ish force. His purpose was to cut off the rice supply of Annam, 
of which Cochin China was the granary, and thus force Annam 
to conclude peace.” The blow was a severe one, but it did not 


16 Walewski to Barrot, Mar. 10, 1859, ibid., pp. 174-75. 

7 Barrot to Walewski, Apr. 10, 1859, ibid., pp. 278-80. 

18 Walewski to Barrot, Apr. 17, 1859, ibid., pp. 290-91. 

1* Hamelin to Walewski, Aug. 18, 1859, ibid., DCCCLVII, 53-54. Almost at the 
same time, Marshal O'Donnell was saying that he was disposed to augment the Spanish 


contingent in order to secure an early result and expressing the hope that the French 
government would agree (Barrot to Walewski, Aug. 9, 1859, ibid., DCCCLIII, 266). 


2° Genouilly to Hamelin, Aug. 4, 1859, extrait, Asie, XX VII, 415-18. 
21 Charner to Chasseloup-Laubat, Oct. 28, 1861, ibid., p. 599. 


2 Note of Chasseloup-Laubat, Nov. 4, 1864, ibid., XXIX, 196; see also Genouilly to 
Hamelin, Jan. 29, 1859, cited in Baron de Bazancourt, Les expéditions de Chine et de 
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bring the desired treaty. It did, however, have the wholly 
unforeseen result of increasing the ever growing misunderstand- 
ing between France and Spain; when the Spanish government 
was asked to approve the proposed evacuation of Tourane, it 
wanted to know what would be the bearing of this upon the 
occupation of Saigon. Calderén contended that Saigon should be 
held jointly. If Spain withdrew entirely from the expedition but 
left France in Cochin China, he predicted that there would be 
grave dissatisfaction among his countrymen.”* This problem 
never arose, for, when the Spanish were sent home from 
Tourane, they remained at Saigon; but the failure to define the 
respective claims of the allies there was to prove the source of 
much future ill will and misunderstanding. 

While he occupied Tourane, Genouilly attempted unsuccess- 
fully to obtain a treaty. The Spaniards took no part in the ne- 
gotiations to this end; and the Spanish government, informed of 
this fact, insisted upon its rights to participate.** The eventual 
breakdown of the negotiations was ascribed by the French agent 
partly to faulty technique in dealing with Orientals and partly 
to unfavorable news from China.” Rear-Admiral Page, in pos- 
session of Saigon, attempted to negotiate a treaty, but he in- 
formed Colonel Lanzarote of his proposed terms only after they 
had been accepted in principle by the viceroy of Cochin China.” 
His draft treaty provided for the opening of Saigon, Tourane, 
and Balat (in Tonkin) to commerce, with a French consul sta- 
tioned in each; permission for the emperor of the French to send 
an envoy to Hué, capital of Annam, every three years to present 
his compliments and to transact business; privileges for the mis- 
sionaries; and either an indemnity or the port dues at Saigon for 
twenty years. Tourane was to be evacuated on the date the 
treaty was initialed, and Saigon after its ratification by Napo- 


3 Barrot to Walewski, Oct. 7, 1859, Espagne, DCCCLIV, 85-89. 
*4 Barrot to Walewski, Sept. 3, 1859, ibid., pp. 13-16. 
* Note of E. de Mériten, Jan. 2, 1860, Asie, XX VII, 419. 
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leon.?’? But Page was no more successful than Genouilly. At the 
end of January, 1860, he urged his government to annex Saigon 
and expressed the view that Spain could be helped to secure 
equivalent compensation in Tonkin.”* 

The French foreign office would have been satisfied in Feb- 
ruary with a treaty guaranteeing freedom of commerce and 
religion.?® At the same time, the position of the Spanish govern- 
ment, as summed up in the instructions issued to its new field 
commander and peace plenipotentiary, Colonel Carlos Palanca 
Gutierrez, was that Spain wanted no territory, because she had 
entered upon the war for religious reasons, but that she must 
have territory in Tonkin if France made any acquisition—that 
the interests of France and Spain were identical.*® So far as 
France was concerned, the ultimate disposition of Saigon was 
left to Page’s successor, Admiral Charner. He was told, how- 
ever, with the emperor’s approval, not to surrender it until all 
the terms of the treaty which he hoped to negotiate had been 
executed.*! It is clearly evident in the dispatches from this time 
on that, whatever policy France might adopt, she would concern 
herself solely with Cochin China, that is, with the southern prov- 
inces of Annam. The eyes of the Spanish government, on the 
other hand, were always directed to Tonkin. This interest in 
Tonkin was made known to the French government on succes- 
sive occasions by Marshal O’Donnell, Sefior Calderén, and the 
Spanish ambassador in Paris, beginning in September, 1859.* 
Walewski and Thouvenel, as successive foreign ministers, had 
both expressed a desire to see the wishes of Spain fulfilled, at the 
same time professing themselves to be satisfied with a treaty of 


27 Ibid., pp. 444-46. 
28 Page to Hamelin, Jan. 30, 1860, ibid., pp. 470-76. 


*® Thouvenel to Barrot, Feb. 25, 1860, Espagne, DCCCLY, 117-18; also Thouvenel 
to Hamelin, Feb. 25, 1860, Asie, XX VII, 438. 
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commerce and religion. But in March, 1860, Calderén went be- 
yond his previous position, as represented by his instructions to 
Palanca, by insisting that Spain must have territory in Tonkin 
even if Saigon, as well as Tourane, were abandoned.** 

By April, 1860, the French attitude toward Saigon had stif- 
fened. Thouvenel urged his colleague at the ministry of marine 
to take the matter up with the emperor, suggesting that the 
hurried abandonment of Saigon would be unwise if, as Admiral 
Page seemed to think, it could be held with ease.*4 Meanwhile, 
the actions of the French admirals at Saigon were extremely ir- 
ritating to the Spanish government, because they seemed to be 
based on the assumption that French troops alone were in occu- 
pation. Thus Page, in the sole name of France, opened the port 
to the commerce of the world. Barrot, the French ambassador 
in Madrid, sympathized with the Spanish government’s irrita- 
tion; but the minister of marine saw no reason for offense. 
Page’s action, he contended, was purely a war measure; France 
had not annexed any territory.** Calderén protested formally 
in Paris and also demanded Spanish participation in a tribunal 
to decide on the division of the prizes taken from Annam.*’ 

A new chapter begins with the designation of Count Prosper 
de Chasseloup-Laubat as minister of marine and colonies, who 
may justly be regarded as one of the founders of French co- 
lonial power in Indochina. Coming to his post at the end of 
1860, he guided its policies for over six years, during which he 
saw the rise, the temporary eclipse, and the final triumph of an 
expansionist program in the Far East. The final phase was 
largely a personal success. Outspoken, forceful, and resolute, he 
worked indefatigably to assure success in the field, and not less 
unflaggingly to obtain the support of Napoleon. A definite for- 
ward policy was the immediate result of his appearance. His 
formula for peace with Annam was based upon the cession of 


33 Calderén to Mon, Mar. 10, 1860, Palanca, p. 100. 

34 Thouvenel to Hamelin, Apr. 12, 1860, Asie, XX VII, 478-79. 
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Saigon. In a dispatch of February 11, 1861, to Charner, he in- 
structed the admiral to discuss with General de Montauban, 
commanding the troops in China, the measures which might be 
taken 


to re-establish our influence in Cochinchina and to force the Annamese gov- 
ernment to conclude a peace which assures us the tranquil possession of the 
province of Saigon, where we intend to establish ourselves, and to be in a 
position to carry on commerce without interference.** 


Under these orders Admiral Charner embarked upon a vigorous 
campaign in Cochin China, which resulted in the occupation of 
the two provinces of Dinh-Tuong and Gia-Ding (of which 
Saigon is the capital). The campaign was carried out with re- 
inforcements from China and with a contingent of troops dis- 
patched from the Philippines by the captain-general. In April, 
1861, Charner addressed his peace terms to the viceroy of the 
six provinces of Cochin China. They called for the cession of the 
three provinces of Gia-Ding, Dinh-Tuong, and Bien-Hoa to 
France; freedom of religion; and an indemnity of 4,000,000 dol- 
lars (Annamese).*® Annam rejected these terms and, at the 
same time, suggested that the Spanish plenipotentiary stand 
aside until negotiations between France and Annam had been 
concluded.*® Charner then modified his territorial demands. He 
held out for all of Gia-Ding but in addition asked only for Bien- 
Hoa, the capital city of the province of the same name, and a 
limited area around and including Mytho in the province of 
Dinh-Tuong. He reminded the viceroy that the Spanish pleni- 
potentiary was waiting to negotiate, and suggested that it 
would be desirable to make him a party to the treaty as soon as 
there was a chance of arranging a definitive peace.“! On June 7, 
Charner recapitulated the conditions under which he was pre- 
pared to treat. They were twelve in number, and he pointed out 
that the viceroy had accepted only two to date, namely, the 


8 Chasseloup-Laubat to Charner, Feb. 11, 1861, copy, in Archives du Ministére des 
Colonies. 
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admission of the Spanish ambassador to the negotiations and 
freedom of religion.” But the negotiations had come to a stand- 
still; he turned his attention, therefore, to the organization of 
the conquered territory. His willingness to assist his Spanish 
colleague, as reflected in his correspondence with the Annamese 
viceroy, was tempered, however, by a realistic attitude toward 
the respective objectives of the allies. He gave Chasseloup- 
Laubat his opinion that it would be a mistake for France to 
weaken her strength in Cochin China in order to assist Spain in 
Tonkin. Monetary compensation would be a better way of sat- 
isfying her. He also thought that it would be unwise to give 
Spain even diplomatic support if it meant insisting upon terms 
which would jeopardize the conclusion of a treaty otherwise sat- 
isfactory to France.‘* Chasseloup-Laubat was entirely in agree- 
ment with this attitude. Incomprehensible as it seems, unless 
he meant an understanding in black and white, he disclaimed 
any knowledge of Spain’s territorial ambitions and attributed 
her failure to reveal them to the fact that she was already a 
Far Eastern power. He reminded Charner that her collabora- 
tion had been motivated especially by the will to obtain repara- 
tion for the murder of Mgr. Diaz. So, without abandoning her, 
he urged the admiral to confine himself to diplomatic assist- 
ance.‘t That he wished to deal fairly with Spain is shown by the 
fact that he instructed Charner not to forget, if he imposed 
tonnage and anchorage dues at Saigon, that France had prom- 
ised to treat the Spanish flag as her own.® In July, 1861, 
Calderén pressed anew for a formal understanding. France 
could achieve this, he declared, by assuring the Spanish govern- 
ment that she would contribute actively by arms and diplomacy 
toward the acquisition of territory in central Tonkin, and by the 
securing of advantages and indemnities commensurate with 

“ Charner to Nghuyen, June 7, 1861, ibid., p. 554; see also Pallu de Barriére, 
Histoire de l' expédition de Cochinchine en 1861 (Paris, 1888), pp. 212-13. 

‘8 Charner to Chasseloup-Laubat, Feb. 13, 1861, Asie, XX VII, 519-20. 

** Chasseloup-Laubat to Charner, Apr. 10, 1861, ibid., pp. 523-34. 


* Chasseloup-Laubat to Charner, May 26, 1861, copy, in Archives du Ministére des 
Colonies. 
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Spain’s sacrifices. If this support were withheld, Spain’s troops 
could no longer remain beside those of France.“ Almost on the 
heels of this declaration came the proclamation by which Char- 
ner declared the annexation of Saigon and Mytho to France. At 
a stroke, therefore, Thouvenel’s assurance that the occupation 
of Saigon was defensive and transitory had become meaning- 
less; and the argument of the former minister of marine, Ad- 
miral Hamelin, that Spain had no cause for complaint because 
France had annexed no territory, fell to the ground. When Ad- 
miral Bonard succeeded Charner as commander-in-chief, Chas- 
seloup-Laubat instructed him to continue the line of action 
toward Spain already indicated. He explained to Bonard why 
Spain should be kept out of Cochin China. To give Spain Bien- 
Hoa would be to oblige her to pass “‘under our cannon”’ to reach 
the city. To cede Mytho or Kankao would be to give her the 
means for draining away through the Mekong River or the 
Hatien Canal all the trade coming down to Saigon from Cam- 
bodia. Besides, Spain had never broached the subject of such a 
cession. 

At the beginning of September, Mon, the Spanish ambas- 
sador, saw Thouvenel but failed to get any satisfaction from 
him. The minister told him that it was impossible for the two 
countries to occupy Saigon jointly, that seizure of a point in 
Tonkin would mean a special expedition, and that a monetary 
compensation would be preferable to this. Calderén was so pro- 
voked over Saigon that he wrote Mon that the French govern- 
ment had either formulated no definite program respecting An- 
nam or had judged it to be convenient not to reveal it to the 
Spanish government until it had been put into operation.** The 
result of the annexation was a modification of Spanish policy. 
Thouvenel was given to understand that Spain must have mone- 
tary compensation, an indemnity, and the same commercial and 
religious concessions as France. Meanwhile, until peace, Saigon 


# Calderén to Chargé in Paris, July 31, 1861, Palanca, pp. 229-30. 

47 Chasseloup-Laubat to Bonard, Aug. 25, 1861, copy, in Archives du Ministére des 
Colonies. 

48 Juan de Comyn to Palanca, Sept. 22, 1861, Palanca, pp. 231-32. 
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must be administered jointly, and Spain must have her share of 
the dues collected at the port.*? To these stipulations Mon re- 
ceived no answer. Saigon continued to be regarded as a French 
conquest and administered accordingly. 

There was no further exchange of views between the two gov- 
ernments until the beginning of April, 1862, when Marshal 
O‘Donnell again poured his troubles into the ear of Barrot. Re- 
ferring to the opposition press, he declared that he would blush 
for shame and be incapable of reply if a deputy should inter- 
pellate him as to why Spain was so indulgent toward France.*° 
Thouvenel professed his inability to understand this attitude in 
view of the reiterated assurance of the French government; 
France was, as the emperor had declared to the chambers when 
the expedition began, always ready to examine any question 
relating to it. He hoped that the return of Mon from Madrid to 
his post in Paris would afford the opportunity of terminating 
the affair to the satisfaction of both governments.*! 

Peace negotiations were reopened at Saigon by Bonard and 
Palanca jointly, as the sequel to overtures which one of the 
French vessels had brought back from Hué, the capital of 
Annam. They culminated in the treaty of June 5, 1862. Bonard 
had asked Chasseloup-Laubat, in a dispatch of April 30, if 
Palanca were to be associated with him in the negotiations; and 
Thouvenel, to whom the request was transmitted, wrote to the 
navy in the affirmative on June 21. This is only one instance 
of many which might be cited to show that events in the Far 
East frequently marched ahead of their ratification in Europe. 
Annam ceded outright the three provinces of Gia-Ding, Dinh- 
Tuong, and Bien-Hoa to France. She agreed to pay an indem- 
nity of 4,000,000 dollars (Annamese) to France and Spain joint- 
ly; to grant freedom of religion to native Christians and freedom 
of movement to the missionaries; and to permit freedom of com- 


4° Juan de Comyn to Palanca, Sept. 22, 1861, ibid., pp. 239-40. 
5° Barrot to Thouvenel, Apr. 2, 1862, Asie, XXVIII, 22-23. 
5! Thouvenel to Barrot, Apr. 8, 1862, ibid., pp. 24-25; also Espagne, DCCCLX, 184. 


® Bonard to Chasseloup-Laubat, Apr. 30, 1862, Asie, XXVIII, 72; Thouvenel to 
Chasseloup-Laubat, June 21, 1862, ibid., pp. 79-80. 
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merce. Palanca arranged with Bonard to leave the division of 
the indemnity to their respective governments. Chasseloup- 
Laubat was still unaware of the signature of peace on June 26, 
when he observed astutely in a dispatch to Bonard: 

While waiting peace, we should perhaps make only moderate use of the 
services of our allies. This is entirely for you alone. We have the right not to 


seem to be looking for occasions for giving them the opportunity to distinguish 
themselves and to increase their pretensions.** 


Palanca, as will appear later, had acted with such adroitness 
that this hint, even if it had been addressed much earlier to 
Bonard, could never have been followed. Spain’s contingent, 
small as it was, had already, under Palanca’s forceful leader- 
ship, distinguished itself by its valor and its loyal, effective 
co-operation.** 

By late July, Thouvenel knew that a treaty had been signed, 
though he did not know its terms. Assuming the participation 
of the Spanish plenipotentiary in the negotiations, he informed 
Calderén of his desire to terminate the affair to the complete 
satisfaction of Spain, and so to go over the treaty with the 
Spanish government before proceeding to ratification.* The 
treaty itself came into Chasseloup-Laubat’s hands late in Au- 
gust. In the confidential dispatch which he sent to Thouvenel 
along with the text, he noted that Spain had received no terri- 
tory and observed that, in his opinion, the cession to Spain of 
any part of the three conquered provinces would create grave 
difficulties. His reasons were substantially the same as those he 
had already given to Bonard.** 

Thouvenel adopted this manner of thinking and urged the 
Count de Bondy, chargé in Madrid, to represent to Calderén 
that the sacrifices of France justified the compensation which 
she had exacted and that Spain’s true interests in Indochina 


53 Chasseloup-Laubat to Bonard, June 26, 1862, copy, in Archives du Ministére des 
Colonies. 

5¢ Palanca endeavored to take part in all operations (Palanca, p. 137). 

5 Thouvenel to Bondy, July 22, 1862, Espagne, DCCCLXI, 217-18; also Asie, 
XXVIII, 84. 

56 Chasseloup-Laubat to Thouvenel, Aug. 24, 1862, confidential, Asie, XXVIII, 89. 
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would be best served by a European colony whose friendship 
was already assured. The “magnificent possession of the Philip- 
pines” was her guarantee of political influence and commercial 
development in the Orient.*’ As a matter of fact, he had no need 
to marshal the arguments why Spain should ratify the settle- 
ment, because Palanca’s instructions had been limited to the 
demand for an indemnity.** ' 

General Concha, Marquis of Havana, now being duly em- 
powered by the Spanish government to settle all outstanding 
points in Paris, opened the final negotiations on November 4, 
listing as subjects for discussion: first, the cession of the three 
provinces to France; second, the indemnity; and third, the port 
dues and customs at Saigon. The Spanish case, as he presented 
it, was that Spain had an undoubted right to a partition of the 
ceded provinces, and that Walewski, in November, 1858, had 
recognized the eventuality of a cession of territory to Spain. 
Nevertheless, she was prepared to accept monetary compensa- 
tion instead, the amount of which she would leave entirely to 
the good faith of France to determine. As a basis for reckoning 
the indemnity due Spain, the marquis presented Spain’s expense 
account of 9,500,000 francs. As for the dues at Saigon, he re- 
iterated Spain’s contention that the port should have remained 
in the joint occupation of the two powers until they had reached 
an understanding, and claimed that Thouvenel had given for- 
mal assurance to Mon that an account of receipts at Saigon 
would be kept in the interest of Spain. As in the case of com- 
pensation, so here, Spain was disposed to accept the decision of 
the imperial government.** 

Drouyn de Lhuys, who took over the foreign office in October, 
1862, tried through Barrot to get some idea of the amount which 
Spain expected to receive. He pointed out to his ambassador 
that, if the expenses of the two powers in Indochina were to be 
the sole criterion for a division of the indemnity, Spain would be 


57 Thouvenel to Bondy, Sept. 2, 1862, ibid., pp. 119-21; also Espagne, DCCCLXII, 
17-19. 


5§ Palanca’s report on the treaty, Espagne, DCCCLXII, 22. 
5 Marquis of Havana to Drouyn de Lhuys, Nov. 4, 1862, Asie, XXVIII, 151-54. 
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expecting more than she could possibly receive. He said that he 
was not dismissing the idea of pecuniary compensation to Spain 
for the territorial gains of France, nor that of a division of the 
monies collected at Saigon.®® Barrot then sounded Calderén, 
who expressed the view that Spain was entitled to 9,000,000 
francs for expenses, half of the receipts at Saigon, and com- 
pensation out of the remainder of the indemnity in lieu of ter- 
ritory."! 

Drouyn de Lhuys had a good deal of trouble in ascertaining 
the expenses of France, because he found that credits had been 
voted for the navy without any distinction having been made 
between those for China, those for Indochina, and those for 
Japan. Nor could the navy supply complete information about 
the receipts at Saigon.” It did, however, prepare a table show- 
ing the number of troops maintained by the two powers in 
Indochina between September 1, 1858, and June 5, 1862. This 
table brought out eloquently the disparity between the forces 
of the allies: the maximum of Spanish effort had been expended 
in 1858, when her forces were one-fourth those of France, where- 
as the maximum of France had been reached in 1861 and 1862, 
when the ratio was about 34 to 1 and 26 to 1, respectively.® 

In January, 1863, Drouyn de Lhuys made Spain a tentative 
offer of one-third or one-half of the total indemnity, provided 
she agreed to settle immediately several claims outstanding in 
favor of French creditors.°* The only reply to this feeler was a 
reminder that the French foreign minister had already received 
a note on the subject (Concha’s memorandum), and Barrot was 
given to understand that Spain was awaiting counterproposals. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, still in the dark as to the costs of the expedi- 
tion to France, then expressed his readiness to use the figures of 
the comparative forces employed as the basis for calculating the 
division of the indemnity, and offered Spain one-half the total 


6° Drouyn de Lhuys to Barrot, Nov. 11, 1862, ibid., pp. 184-85. 

*! Barrot to Drouyn de Lhuys, Nov. 18, 1862, Espagne, DCCCLXII, 158. 

62 Chasseloup-Laubat to Drouyn de Lhuys, Nov. 29, 1862, Asie, XXVIII, 196-97. 
63 Thid., p. 198. 

*4 Drouyn de Lhuys to Barrot, Jan. 20, 1863, Espagne, DCCCLXIII, 62. 
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sum, but on condition that she turn back out of her share a sum 
sufficient to liquidate the long-standing claims to which his con- 
ditional offer had previously referred. He said nothing about 
compensation for French territorial gains, and the presumption 
was, therefore, that such compensation was included in the pro- 
posed settlement. The receipts at Saigon, he indicated, were in- 
sufficient to form a basis for negotiation.” The first Spanish re- 
action to this proposal was an objection to its conditional char- 
acter. 

Subsequently, the new foreign minister in O’Donnell’s recon- 
stituted cabinet, Marshal Serrano, accepted the offer for his gov- 
ernment, while objecting to the form in which it was presented. 
He explained to Barrot that his acceptance of the condition would 
have to be regarded as implicit, as he would be obliged to justify 
the treaty before the cortes, and assured the ambassador that the 
finance minister would, nevertheless, be prepared to pay French 
creditors out of the funds from the indemnity. He further ex- 
pressed the hope that France would pay Spain her part of the dues 
collected at Saigon.*? Drouyn de Lhuys made no reply to this 
communication. On June 17 the Marquis of Miraflores, the new 
president of the council, having heard that the first instalment 
of the indemnity had become due, inquired if he might take the 
silence of the French government for acquiescence in the divi- 
sion which had been proposed to and accepted by Spain, at the 
same time promising once more to do justice to French credi- 
tors.®* 

The French foreign office was thus obliged to take a stand. 
As it was by this time evident that Spanish internal politics 
would not permit any further concession, the French govern- 
ment signified its readiness to conclude a convention on the basis 
of an equal division of the indemnity. Accordingly, on August 
4, the date which was, by a strange coincidence, the second 
anniversary of Charner’s proclamation annexing Saigon and 


°§ Drouyn de Lhuys to Barrot, Feb. 3, 1863, ibid., pp. 113-18. 

°® Barrot to Drouyn de Lhuys, Feb. 19, 1863, ibid., p. 143. 

*? Barrot to Drouyn de Lhuys, Feb. 26, 1863, ibid., pp. 155-60 and annex. 
°S Barrot to Drouyn de Lhuys, June 17, 1863, ibid., pp. 361-62. 
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Mytho to France, the original offer of France, but without the 
condition attached, was embodied in a convention of five ar- 
ticles signed at Paris by Drouyn de Lhuys and Xavier de 
Isturiz, the new Spanish ambassador. It provided that the in- 
stalments of the indemnity were to be paid to the representative 
of France at Saigon, and the share of Spain remitted to the 
Spanish ambassador in Paris. Meanwhile, on April 1, 1863, rati- 
fications of the treaty having been exchanged at Hué by the 
plenipotentiaries of the two powers, the Spanish troops, to- 
gether with the Tagals, who had been enrolled in the French 
service, had sailed from Saigon on board the French transport 
“L’Européen,” bound for Manila.*® Thus ended the participa- 
tion of Spain in the conquest of France’s first colony in the Far 
East. 

What ground did Spain have for her resentment over the way 
she had been treated by her ally? What has been said above 
does not afford a sufficient basis for a fair estimate. We must 
also consider the career of Colonel Palanca, who signed the 
treaty of June 5, 1862, as Spanish plenipotentiary. It may be 
said at the outset that, if Palanca had been supported from 
Manila and Madrid, Spain, too, might have emerged from the 
enterprise with tangible gains, comparable to those of France. 
From the moment of his arrival at Saigon, Palanca was con- 
vinced that France intended to keep her conquest.’° Its opening 
to commerce in the sole name of France, authorization by the 
French of the sale of dwellings and land, fortification of the 
port—everything pointed in but one direction, even though the 
occupation and the measures incident to it were declared to be 
provisional. From time to time, whenever circumstances dic- 
tated, Palanca protested in the name of his government against 
the administrative acts of the admirals, maintaining that Saigon 
should be held in joint occupation until the disposition of the 
territory should be finally determined by a peace treaty with 
Annam. He conceded that, if France then received Saigon, 
Spain would raise no objection, but that she would expect 


6° Palanca, p. 416. 7 Palanca to Calderén, May 15, 1860, ibid., pp. 22-26. 
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equivalent territorial compensation in Tonkin, both to main- 
tain her prestige and to compensate her for her sacrifices. Over 
Saigon he carried on a spirited debate with Charner, stoutly 
insisting that Saigon belonged to Spain no less than to France,” 
while Charner maintained that he was simply obeying orders in 
assuming the right to administer the port.” Charner took 
Palanca to mean that Saigon must be partitioned, and said that 
France could not discuss such a proposal. He conceded readily 
that Spain was an ally of France and not an auxiliary. She was, 
therefore, entitled to compensation, but she must look for it 
elsewhere than at Saigon.”* Palanca was at pains to assert that 
he never had advanced a claim to partition, that he was simply 
insisting that Saigon be held jointly by the allies so long as their 
troops occupied it as conquered territory.’ Charner professed 
willingness to support his wishes respecting Tonkin and agreed 
to write Paris for instructions about military co-operation in 
case operations were prolonged around Saigon; but, as we have 
already noted, he counseled the navy against the assignment of 
any of his troops to such an undertaking.” Palanca was always 
consistent in his position respecting Saigon. All his detailed ob- 
jections to Charner’s administrative acts rested upon his origi- 
nal premise. 

After proclaiming the annexation of Saigon and Mytho to 
France, Charner, on his own responsibility, proposed to Palanca 
that the city of Bien-Hoa and the whole valley of the Donnai 
down to the sea be proclaimed Spanish territory, practically 
assuring him that France would approve the offer if it were 
accepted.” The offer was so tempting that Palanca passed it on 
to Madrid; but, before Madrid received the news, the govern- 
ment had already given up the idea of acquiring territory.”” In 

7 Palanca to Charner, July 12, 1860, ibid., pp. 102-4. 

” Charner to Palanca, May 23, 1861, ibid., p. 205. 

8 Charner to Palanca, Oct. 8, 1860, ibid., p. 110. 

™ Palanca to Charner, Dec. 8, 1860; ibid., pp. 114-16. 

% Charner to Palanca, Feb. 9, 1861, ibid., p. 174. 

76 Tbid., p. 158. 

™ Calderén to Palanca, Oct. 10, 1861, ibid., pp. 220-21. 
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October, 1861, Palanca protested against the official use of the 
term “French Cochin China” to designate the conquered terri- 
tory, and called on Charner to change the designation to 
“Franco-Spanish Cochin China” or else to suppress it entirely.”® 

This communication gave rise to a very spirited correspond- 
ence, which enlivened the closing weeks of Charner’s regime. 
The latter reminded Palanca that the division of war booty 
which he also had demanded in his letter had, in fact, already 
been consummated, and stated further that there could be no 
question of dividing the receipts of the port of Saigon, as France 
had sole possession of it. Had he stopped there, all might have 
been well, for he was only repeating what he had often said 
before. But he went on to say that Spain looked toward Tonkin, 
that she could not be thinking of obtaining Saigon and Mytho, 
especially if it was recalled that they had been conquered by 
6,000 Frenchmen and only 250 Spaniards, and that France had 
borne all the expenses of their administration.’® Palanca, in- 
dignant, retorted that Spanish effectives had been equal to the 
French for war purposes; that the allies came to make war and 
not to found a colony; and that, besides, it was the French who 
had sent the Spanish troops home. He proceeded to pay his 
own troops the eulogy he felt they deserved, and then reminded 
Charner that some of the French effectives, the Tagals, had 
been recruited in the Philippines. He blamed the introduction 
of invidious comparisons upon Charner’s initiative and wound 
up by asking what the boundaries of French Cochin China were, 
so that, if Spain’s dignity should require, he could withdraw his 
force from French soil.*° Charner did his best to repair the dam- 
age he had done; but, at the same time, he cited, as evidence of 
a sort of renunciation by Spain of all effective co-operation, two 
cases when the captain-general of the Philippines had refused to 
send him reinforcements. *! 


78 Palanca to Charner, Oct. 26, 1861, Asie, XX VII, 595. 


79 Charner to Palanca, Oct. 28, 1861, ibid., pp. 597-98. Under Charner the Spanish 
contingent fluctuated between 183 and 260 (Charner to Chasseloup-Laubat, Oct. 28, 
1861, ibid., pp. 599-600). 

8° Palanca, p. 252. 8! Charner to Palanca, Nov. 8, 1861, ibid., p. 254. 
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Palanca returned a final rejoinder. Why did Charner have to 
wait for authority to co-operate in Tonkin? Had not a Spanish 
force, without hesitation, accompanied the French to Saigon? 
Had not Charner agreed to ask for instructions? He (Palanca) 
had waited a long time for an answer. All he knew of the French 
government’s reply was what Charner had told him verbally, 
namely, that the government was surprised to hear that Spain 
was interested in Tonkin: this was incomprehensible, as he 
knew from his own Madrid dispatches that the French ambas- 
sador had been told what Spain wanted a full year before he 
first mentioned the subject to Charner. Henceforth, he con- 
cluded, the results of the expedition would have to be decided 
by the governments themselves, because he had failed to pre- 
vent Charner, “obstinately attached to the idea of giving 
France a colony,” from departing from the real aim of the enter- 
prise.*? 

Relations between Bonard and Palanca were more cordial, 
the French admiral giving a qualified promise of French aid in 
Tonkin. Their correspondence introduced nothing new. Bon- 
ard’s promises, never having had any official endorsement, 
failed to materialize, however, when Palanca asked him to inter- 
vene in the civil war in Tonkin.** Then Palanca caused him 
such serious embarrassment with the Annamese that he urged 
his government to dissociate itself from Spain,** forgetting ap- 
parently that the fortunes of the two countries were linked until 
the treaty they had negotiated had been ratified. For one thing, 
Palanca, in his dealings with the Annamese, made a good deal of 
Spain’s disinterestedness, both before and after the signature of 
the treaty. He injected it into an appeal to the Annamese govern- 
ment in behalf of some French missionaries who wanted a safe 
conduct to return to their posts in Annam. He also gave the 
Annamese vague promises of support in time of need. The An- 
namese tried to convert this promise into tangible aid against 


8 Palanca to Charner, Nov. 11, 1861, ibid., pp. 255-63. 

83 [bid., p. 268; Palanca to Bonard, Apr. 6, 1862, ibid., p. 384; Bonard to Palanca, 
Apr. 8, 1862, ibid., p. 385. 

84 Bonard to Chasseloup-Laubat, Sept. 8, 1862, copy, Asie, XXVIII, 168-71. 
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the Tonkinese rebels: they adroitly sought to drive a wedge be- 
tween France and Spain by misquoting Palanca’s words to 
Bonard and then by assuming blandly that the admiral enter- 
tained the same false sentiments.* This disinterestedness of 
Spain was seized upon by the Annamese on November 2, 1862, 
as an excuse for attacking the whole, as yet unratified, treaty.* 
Bonard and Palanca presented a united front in almost identical 
notes to the Annamese government, the only essential difference 
being that Palanca denied that he had ever said that “‘to take 
any portion of a territory is to lose the affection of one’s 
brothers.”’ They threatened Annam with assistance to the Ton- 
kinese rebels if the treaty were disregarded, and Bonard gave 
her one month to prepare for the exchange of ratifications after 
notification of their arrival from Europe.*’ Then came a dan- 
gerous insurrection in the conquered provinces, order being re- 
stored only with the aid of all the forces on the China station 
and with aid from the Philippines.** Annam capitulated to the 
allied ultimatum which followed the collapse of the insurrection, 
and the plenipotentiaries exchanged ratifications at Hué with- 
out further trouble.* 

Palanca fought a losing battle. He also fought single handed. 
He received no support from Manila. With one exception—a 
small body of replacements who came on the only Spanish ship 
which Palanca had seen down to April 1, 1861°°—the aid which 
came from Manila was sent not in response to Palanca’s appeals 
but in answer to those of Admirals Charner and Bonard.*! The 
same negligence or indifference characterized the attitude in 
Madrid. Palanca left Spain in February, 1860; but it was March 
24, 1861, before the first dispatch went out to him. He never 
knew of a change of policy until after it had been notified to the 


% Bonard to Chasseloup-Laubat, Oct. 6 and 20, 1862, ibid., pp. 174-75, 181. 
86 Truong to Bonard, Nov. 2, 1862, ibid., pp. 225-29. 

87 Palanca to Truong, tbid., p. 232; Bonard to Truong, ibid., p. 230. 

88 Bonard to Drouyn de Lhuys, Feb. 23, 1863, extrait, ibid., p. 295. 

8 Bonard and Palanca to Truong, Feb. 28, 1863, ibid., p. 403. 

% Palanca, pp. 135-36. 

% Thid., p. 414. 
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French government. Until October 18, 1861, he knew nothing 
of negotiations between Madrid and Paris.*? Nothing daunted, 
however, he addressed a vigorous correspondence to the foreign 
minister. He urged the minister to undertake a campaign in Ton- 
kin and supplied him with two memoirs on that region explaining 
the nature of its population and resources. He told the govern- 
ment bluntly that territorial advantages were illusory without sac- 
rifices comparable to those of the French.** Calderén unrealistical- 
ly pressed him to strive for territorial and other advantages while 
consistently turning down his requests for reinforcements and 
finally refusing any assistance whatever. The minister ration- 
alized his stand in words which amounted to an implicit admis- 
sion that Palanca was logically correct in asserting the connec- 
tion between gains and sacrifices.** It was Palaneca who always 
took the initiative, the government simply approving or dis- 
approving, generally the former. 

Whose, then, was the fault that Spain came away from Indo- 
china empty handed? The blame lay almost entirely in Madrid. 
If the government had intended seriously to win territory, it 
should have maintained a force adequate to impose its will. In- 
stead of doing this, it permitted a reduction of its contingent by 
agreeing to the evacuation of Tourane without at the same time 
insisting that these troops should remain on Annamese terri- 
tory alongside the French until the common objectives of the 
allies had been attained. The numerical inferiority of the Span- 
ish was thus accentuated, and the opportunity to redress the 
balance by an increase of the force at Saigon was deliberately 
neglected. Spain fell back entirely upon diplomatic representa- 
tions at Paris to win what she was not prepared to obtain by her 
own efforts. The Madrid cabinet was more concerned with 
being coached by the French foreign office on how to acquit itself 
before the cortes than with securing a hard-and-fast written 
agreement covering a division of the spoils. Then, too, it is 


® Tbid., p. 58. 
% Ibid., pp. 47-52, 65, 153. 
* Calder6én to Palanca, July 8 and 31, 1861, and Oct. 10, 1861, ibid., pp. 210-23. 
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worth pointing out that Marshal O’Donnell was far more inter- 
ested in bringing his war with Morocco to a successful conclu- 
sion than in following the ups and downs of an obscure affair 
over a poor missionary in the Far East. The Moroccan cam- 
paign, incidentally, won him the title of Duke of Tetuan. He 
was also well occupied in Mexico and Santo Domingo in 1861. 
On the other hand, it must be pointed out that the French were 
anything but frank in their professions. Walewski never men- 
tioned to Mon that the commission presided over by Baron 
Brenier had recommended the establishment of a French pro- 
tectorate over Annam, and the omission is not excused by the 
fact that the idea of a protectorate was abandoned when the 
evacuation of Tourane was decided upon. Thouvenel could not 
have been unaware of the emperor’s intentions, known to 
Chasseloup-Laubat at the beginning of 1861, of creating a col- 
ony centering in Saigon; and if the Spanish government did not 
know this officially, it had ample proof of the fact in Palanca’s 
dispatches. Instead of debating its legal rights at Saigon, its cue 
was to attack Annam in Tonkin, while the latter was kept busy 
by the French in Cochin China. Calderén voiced the correct pol- 
icy to Barrot in April, 1859: 

We haven’t any longer to consider whether we have done well or ill in 
taking part in the enterprise. Our honor is henceforth compromised by it. We 


must succeed, cost what it may. That is my opinion as a minister and a 
Spaniard.” 


But these were, after all, merely fine words, and Spanish words 
were opposed by French deeds. 


SacGe 


% Barrot to Walewski, Apr. 7, 1859, Espagne, DCCCLII, 271. 
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IRISH ABSENTEEISM IN THE EIGHTEEN- 
SEVENTIES 


NORMAN D. PALMER 


O ASPECT of the Irish land question has been the sub- 
ject of such hyperbole and ipse dixit denunciation as 
has that of absenteeism. It was a grievance of long 

standing, to which nearly every commentator on the state of 
Ireland perforce called attention. In the eighteenth century 
Jonathan Swift, Samuel Johnson, Arthur Young, and many 
others deplored its prevalence.! When Sir Walter Scott visited 
Ireland in 1825, his heart was sickened by “the tyrannous self- 
ishness of absenteeism.’ Disraeli, in 1844, mentioned as among 
the greatest evils of the Irish land system the existence of “a 
territorial aristocracy, the richest of whom lived in distant capi- 
tals.”"> The London Times, in 1847, in referring to Ireland, as- 
serted that “the fat of the land, the flour of its wheat, its milk 
and its honey, flowed from its shores in tribute to the ruthless 
absentee.””* 

The Irish people regarded absenteeism as one of the worst 
features of an iniquitous land system, and their spokesmen 
never wearied in denouncing it. In hundreds of books and 
pamphlets and on a thousand platforms the absentees were held 
up for excoriation. They spent their time in gluttonous abandon 
and “gilded vice’’ in London or the gay resorts on the continent.® 

The money they drain from famishing Ireland is squandered on liveried 
retinue and carriages, in nightly receptions and parties, in gambling and 


1See W. E. H. Lecky, History of England in the eighteenth century (new ed.; London, 
1913), II, 261; also three pamphlets by J. A. Fox, published in Dublin about 1880, en- 
titled A key to the Irish land question; The Irish absentees; and Has Ireland been governed 
in a “‘wise and loving’’ manner? 

2 J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of the life of Sir Walter Scott (Boston and New York, 
1902), IV, 316. 

3 Speech in the house of commons, Feb. 16, 1844 (Hansard, Parliamentary debates, 
LXXII, 1016). 

* Times (London), Feb. 25, 1847. 

® See J. J. Clancy (ed.), The Land League manual (New York, 1881), pp. 44-45. 
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horse-racing, in theatres and operas, in expensive robes and jewelry, in castles 
and yachts, in railroads and mines; and everywhere in keeping bad women and 
frequenting houses of ill fame.* 


What chance had the poor Irish peasant when the fruits of his 
toil went to swell the coffers of an alien and an absentee? 

They plow and plant, they sow and reap, they weave and spin all day; 

The English fleet is in their wharves to bear it all away. 

Their fathers’ land the alien owns, the landlords own their labor; 

Their mortgaged lives have been foreclosed to glut their English neighbor.’ 


The landlords who received such unflattering attention sel- 
dom, if ever, visited their Irish estates. To the Irish people ab- 
sentees were invariably the landowners who lived outside of 
Ireland.’ But there were many who, while not residing on their 
property, lived elsewhere in the country. Strictly speaking, 
they, too, were absentees, in the sense that they were non- 
resident owners. Still more difficult to classify were the posses- 
sors of more than one estate, who, not being ubiquitous, could 
not reside in more than one place at a given time. But the term 
“absenteeism,” as applied to Irish land, usually referred to 
landlords living outside of Ireland and perhaps also to those 
usually resident outside of Ireland but occasionally on their 
property. In a stricter but less common usage it likewise in- 


® Rev. Thomas Adams, The morality of the Land League (Brooklyn, 1881), p. 15. 
The following verse by J. Barlow (Bog-land studies [London, 1893], p. 94) aptly reflects 
the feeling of many of the Irish peasants toward the absentee: 

“‘For away off in England he lives, where they say he’s an 

iligant place 

Wid big walls round it sevin mile long, and owns dozens 
of horses to race, 

That costs him 4 fortin to keep; so when all of his money 
is spint, 

He sends word over here to the Agint, an’ bids him make haste 
wid the rint.” 


7From “The Irish famine of 1880,’ by Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan, of Chicago; 
written to be recited by Miss Emilie Gavin at an Irish relief meeting in Chicago, 
February, 1880; quoted in D. P. Conyngham, /reland, past and present (New York, 
1889), p. 203. 


8 “‘Absentees,”’ wrote Sir William Petty, the famous statistician, “‘are such as having 
lands in Ireland, do live out of the kingdom” (The political anatomy of Ireland [London, 
1691], p. 84). 
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cluded those resident elsewhere in Ireland and even those who 
lived in Ireland and only infrequently visited their property.° 

Surprisingly enough, most economists and historians who 
have commented on the nature of land tenure in Ireland have 
contented themselves with sweeping and usually exaggerated 
generalizations as to the number of Irish absentees. Few, to be 
sure, have erred so greatly as Sir Spencer Walpole, who said 
that ‘in Ireland the typical landlord was an absentee,”!° or as 
Leone Levi, a well-known economist, who approached the limits 
of absurdity in asserting in 1880 that “there are but few land- 
owners living on their estates.”" But even fewer have taken the 
trouble to ascertain the facts. 

Yet the facts are available. Table 1, taken from a statistical 
return, based apparently on figures for 1870, which was pre- 


9**Absentee” is defined by Dr. Johnson as “‘a word commonly used with regard to 
Irishmen living out of their own country.” Edward Wakefield, in his famous Account of 
Ireland, statistical and political (London, 1812), emphasized the difficulty of determin- 
ing exactly what constituted absenteeism, and pointed out that the chief thing to be 
considered was ‘‘the real amount of revenue annually drawn from the country” (I, 289- 
90). The testimony of two witnesses before the Bessborough Commission, a royal com- 
mission appointed in 1880 to investigate the workings of the Irish Land Act of 1870, 
seems typical of the general opinion in Ireland: 

“Q. What do you understand by absentees? 

“A. Gentlemen who go away and live in England or foreign countries, and do not 
stay here. 


“@. Would you call a man an absentee if he resides in Ireland somewhere, but not 
on the property? 

“A. No, he would be a resident landlord. He cannot be supposed to live every- 
where.” 

Report of Her Majesty's commissioners of inquiry into the workings of the Landlord and 
Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, and the acts amending the same, Parliamentary papers, 
XVIII (1881), minutes of evidence, 1142 and 1303. 

To the tenants on an estate in County Mayo, for example, it may have made little 
difference whether their landiord spent his time in Dublin or London. But there would 
probably be a difference of position in the two cases: for in the former the landlord 
would be in touch with the general trend of affairs in Ireland and would presumably 
spend most of his revenue in that country, while in the latter he would probably be 
much more insensitive to, and ignorant of, the conditions on his property, and doubt- 
less little, if any, of the revenue which he received from his agent would return to the 
island from which it came. 


10 History of twenty-five years, 1856-1880 (London, 1904-8), II, 307. 
" Quoted in the Dublin Evening Mail, Sept. 9, 1880. 
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sented to the British parliament in 1876,” gives the essential 
information in brief compass. The figures in this table are of 
great importance; but since they are practically self-explana- 
tory, they may be dismissed without detailed comment. Group 
5 includes the most confirmed absentees, those who lived out- 
side of Ireland. There were about 1,400 of these landlords, hold- 


TABLE 1 
Classification of Proprietors Number of . 
(of 100 Acres and Over) Proprietors Acreage® Valuation* 
(44.8) (47.6) 
. Resident on or near the property. . 5,589 8,880,549 £4,718 ,497 
. Resident usually elsewhere in Ire- (4.3) (3.7) 
land and occasionally on the prop- 
(22.0) (21.4) 
. Resident elsewhere in Ireland. ... . 4,465 4,362,446 £2,128, 220 
. Resident usually out of Ireland but (6.9) (6.1) 
occasionally on the property... ... 180 1,368,347 £601,072 
(15.9) (15.5) 
. Rarely or never resident in Ireland. 1,443 3,145,514 £1,538,071 
6. Public or charitable institutions or (3.0) (2.4) 
public companies................ 161 584,327 £234,678 
(3.1) (3.3) 
7. Not ascertained................. 1,350 615,308 £331,673 
Totals for Ireland.............. 13,565 19,809,309 £9 ,923 ,334 


.. figures in parentheses in cols. 3 and 4 represent percentages of the total acreage and valuation, 
ing over 3,000,000 acres, slightly less than one-sixth of all the 
land held by proprietors of over 100 acres. Groups 4 and 5 com- 
prise the true “‘absentees,”’ in the narrower sense of the term. 
They were 1,600 in number, with combined estates of 4,500,000 
acres, nearly one-fourth of the total acreage. The landlords who 


12 Return of the names of proprietors and the area and valuation of all properties in the 
several counties in Ireland, held in fee or perpetuity, or on long lease at chief rents, Parlia- 
mentary papers, LXXX (1876), Rept. No. 412, 184-85. This return contains similar 
classification for each of the provinces and counties of Ireland. It should be noted that 
the classification concerns proprietors of 100 acres and over and has no reference to 
smaller owners. 
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lived in Ireland but not on their farms are embraced in Groups 2 
and 3: 4,800 proprietors, owning 5,200,000 acres, more than one- 
fourth of the landed area of Ireland. The resident landlords are 
listed in Group 1: 5,600 of them owned 8,880,000 acres, nearly 
one-half of the area held in properties of 100 acres and above. 

The extent of absenteeism in 1870, then, is definitely ascer- 
tainable, although it varies greatly with the varying interpreta- 
tions of the term. Almost one-half of the total number who 
owned above 100 acres of land, holding 9,700,000 acres—nearly 
one-half of all Ireland—were nonresidents. According to this 
analysis, one-half of the Irish landowners in 1870 were absen- 
tees! If, however, as seems more justifiable, only those owners 
who lived habitually outside of Ireland are considered as ab- 
sentees, the figures show that slightly less than one-eighth of the 
landed proprietors of over 100 acres were in this class and that 
this one-eighth owned more than one-fifth of the land. Evi- 
dently, many of the larger landlords of Ireland were absentees."* 

On the basis of this return, also, the approximate monetary 
loss to Ireland resulting from absenteeism may be ascertained. 
Property taxes in Ireland were levied according to the esti- 
mated annual value of property rather than according to the 
appraised value of the property itself. The valuation given 
in the return is the famous “Griffith’s valuation,” which was 
made by Sir Richard Griffith under the General Valuation 
Act of 1852. Sir Richard himself stated before a select commit- 
tee of the house of commons that the land had been valued 
“from twenty-five to thirty per cent under its letting value,” for 
the appraisal had been made “according to a scale of agricul- 

18 Tt is interesting to note, however, that of the fourteen Irish landlords who owned 
50,000 acres or more, all but four lived either on their estates or in near-by localities. 
Of the remaining four, two resided in London, one in Scotland, and one divided his time 
between Wrexham, Dublin, and London. A list of the most prominent Irish absentee 
landlords in 1870, based on a governmental return, is given in Charles Higgins, The 
Trish land question: facts and arguments (Manchester, 1881), pp. 10-11. 

If the figures in Group 7 (‘‘not ascertained’’) are subtracted from the totals, the con- 
clusions will not be changed materially. 

Bernard Fitzpatrick (Lord Castletown), on the basis of a careful analysis of a similar 
return presented to the house of commons in April, 1872, estimated that one out of 


every nine proprietors in Ireland was an absentee (The ABC of the Irish land question 
{London, 1881], p. 34). 
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tural prices, not according to rents.” It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the rents on Irish properties in the seventies averaged 
at least 30 per cent more than “‘Griffith’s valuation.” 

Estimates of the yearly drain during the seventies due to 
absenteeism varied from £6,000,000" (if we disregard the ut- 
terly baseless declaration of James J. Clancy that “of the 
money wrung from the half-naked, half-starved Irish peasant, 
fully nine-tenths goes abroad, never to return’’"*) to £300,000," 
£4,000,000 per annum representing an average estimate. Even 
this latter figure, however, seems to be too high an appraisal, for 
the valuation of the estates of the absentees, i.e., those landlords 
who usually resided outside of Ireland, was only £2,140,000; 
and the total rentals, estimated at 30 per cent above the valua- 
tion, would be less than £3,000,000. If, therefore, Irish owners 
who lived abroad had spent their entire revenues outside of the 
country—an assumption which is quite improbable—the drain 
of capital due to absenteeism would be less than one-fourth of 
the revenue accruing to the landed proprietors. But whatever 
the amount, it was a loss that Ireland could ill afford. To a 
country where capital was sadly lacking, the expenditure of 
thousands of pounds in support of an absentee class represented 
a serious drain.!® 

The moral effects of absenteeism upon agrarian relations in 
Ireland were equally unfortunate. Although the absentee was 

14 See letter of Mrs. Elizabeth Bramston Smith, daughter of Sir Richard Griffith, to 
the Times, quoted in the Dublin Evening Mail, Nov. 19, 1880; also testimony of Charles 
Townshend, a veteran land agent, in Report of the Bessborough Commission, Parliamen- 
tary papers, XVIII (1881), minutes of evidence, 60; and Notes upon the government 
valuation of land in Ireland, commonly known as Griffith's valuation (Dublin, 1881), a 
pamphlet issued by the Irish Land Committee. 

8 An estimate made by J. O'Connor Power in an article on “The Irish land agita- 
tion,” in Nineteenth century, VI (1879), 960. 

16 The Land League manual, pp. 44-45. 

17 4 counterappraisal to O'Connor Power's estimate, made by Peter Fitzgerald, 
Knight of Kerry (“The Irish land agitation,” Nineteenth century, VII [1880], 501). 
M. F. Sullivan asserted that ‘‘absentee landlords draw out of Ireland one-third of the 


rental of the country” (Ireland of today [Philadelphia, 1881], p. 152). See also letter of 
M. de Mollinari to the Journal des Débats, reprinted in the Dublin Evening Mail, 


Aug. 30, 1880. 
18 See David Bennett King, The Irish question (New York, 1882), p. 11. 
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not such a typical figure as many writers seem to believe, his 
influence, as Justin McCarthy has pointed out, was “omni- 
present, because he himself was always absent.”'® The landlord 
who lived on his estate, who was in close touch with his tenants, 
and who could see for himself the life-conditions of his people 
was a salutary force in an Irish community.”° His neighbor who 
spent his days abroad had little or no knowledge of the real 
needs of his tenants. 


How can he perform the duties entailed by his position? How can he be the 
father of his people? How can he rule them as he ought? How can he carry 
them in his bosom when they are in distress, or see to their necessities in days 
of famine and sickness?! 


“Property has its duties, as well as its rights,” declared Thomas 
Drummond, the great undersecretary for Ireland, in 1835; and 
in the eyes of the Irish people residence of landowners for at 
least a part of each year was one of the paramount duties which 
ownership entailed.” 

The reasons which Irish landlords gave for not residing on 
their estates, however, were often conclusive. In some instances, 
from their point of view at least, residence was not feasible; in 
others it was not necessary; in still others it was not possible. It 
was not feasible when a landlord held large properties in Eng- 
land, to which his Irish holdings were distinctly subordinate. It 
was not necessary, as a general rule, when the owner was repre- 
sented by a good agent who was free to deal fairly with the 
tenants and was solicitous of their welfare. It was not possible, 
save at the risk of the landlord’s life, when he had been literally 

19 Trish recollections (New York, 1912), p. 175. 


20°*The resident landlord is the means of introducing an improved breed of cattle, a 
better rotation of crops, and improved cultivation. .. . . He is the living mode of com- 
munication between the ignorant backward district and the more improved and more 
civilized parts of the kingdom” (M. Longfield, The tenure of land in Ireland {London, 
1881], p. 12). 


2 R. F. Clarke, My visit to distressed Ireland (New York, 1883), p. 47. 


2 See Henry L. Jephson, “‘Irish Absenteeism,”’ Nineteenth century, VII (1880), 881. 
Edward Wakefield was particularly concerned over the nonresidence of many landlords 
of rank or wealth. ‘‘As Ireland is certainly inferior in point of civilization to many other 
parts of the empire,” he wrote in 1812, “it has a stronger claim to the residence of its 
wealthy proprietors, who, if present, may undoubtedly be much better able to assist in 
plans for the amelioration of the country” (Account of Ireland, I, 294). 
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forced to leave his property, as frequently happened during the 
“Bad Times” of 1879-81, in those parts of Ireland where dis- 
tress and agitation were most pronounced. 

And residence was by no means an unalloyed blessing. Those 
who inveighed most severely against the evils of absenteeism 
overlooked the fact that something more than mere residence 
on the part of the landlords was necessary. They failed to re- 
member that landlords who personally directed the manage- 
ment of their estates might also be concerned primarily with 
increasing the revenues from their lands, even at the expense of 
their tenants. If an owner was despotic by nature, he would be 
doing his tenants a service by dwelling in a distant place. “If 
landlords are not prepared to interest themselves in their prop- 
erty,”’ wrote a special correspondent of the 7'imes in September, 
1880, “the evil of their absence is no very great one.” Many “a 
Sassenach and an alien,” on the other hand, such as the Duke of 
Devonshire, did a great deal for his Irish tenants.”* 

On the property of an absentee a land agent acted as his rep- 
resentative and was the link between him and his tenants. The 
agent was an important figure in Irish economic life. In many 
an Irish village where the landlord was nonresident, the agent 
was, with the possible exception of the parish priest, the most 
influential member of the community. Usually he was given a 
free hand by his employer, subject only to the conditions that 
he report at frequent intervals on his stewardship and remit the 
rentals after the regular collection dates. Often he was the only 
landlord that the tenants under his supervision ever knew. 
Since he was, by office, tradition, and often by family ties, in- 
timately associated with the landowning class, he was usually 
regarded by the peasants as an instrument of the landlord sys- 
tem. He found it difficult, accordingly, under these circum- 
stances, to win the confidence and affection of the tenants, in 
spite of his frequent and close relations with them, for he was 
committed to a system of property rights which to them 
smacked of alien domination and economic injustice. 

The contumely so often heaped upon the members of this 
much abused class was due largely to the position which they 


23 See ““The Duke of Devonshire’s Irish estates,’ Times, Dec. 30, 1880. 
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occupied and the system under which they worked rather than 
to their grasping nature and despotic acts. Not a few agents, to 
be sure, by their harshness and tyranny unduly alienated the 
tenantry and brought odium upon their class; and some of the 
ablest among them, such as the two famous veterans, S. M. 
Hussey”! and W. Stuart Trench, seemed too strict and business- 
like in their methods, priding themselves in the fact that they 
were regarded as agents of the “English” type. But in spite of 
the general hostility toward their class, there were many whose 
tact and kindliness endeared them to the tenantry. Such men 
were able to win the good will of the peasants, to encourage 
them in making improvements in their holdings or in adopting 
better methods of farming, and to help them in times of trouble 
and distress, while they were, at the same time, successful in 
furthering the best interests of the landlords whom they repre- 
sented.” Fortunate, indeed, were the tenants on an estate where 
the agent was solicitous of their welfare and unhampered in his 
wise benevolence by a rack-renting or unsympathetic landlord. 

On land owned by an absentee, therefore, the character of the 
agent often determined the nature of the relations between the 
proprietor and the occupying tenantry; for, as Moritz Bonn has 
observed: “Ireland is a land where nothing can be accomplished 
by principles, but where personal address is everything.” A 
good agent could in a large measure compensate for the non- 
residence of the owner. 

By the seventies, moreover, the influence of absenteeism was 
far less injurious than it had been in former years. Ireland was 
still a backward country, more backward perhaps than any 
other in the western world. But the tenants were not so de- 
pendent as formerly upon the great landlords for poor relief, the 
building and repair of roads, the initiation of improved methods 


*4 Lord James of Hereford called Mr. Hussey “the most abused man in Ireland.” 
The Times characterized him as “‘the best type of a much-abused class’’; while the 
Trish Citizen, on the other hand, emitted what the victim himself called ‘‘a delightful 
blast of vituperation’”’ against ““Mr. S. M. Hussey, the miasma of whose breath . . . . 
poisons one-half of the kingdom of Kerry” (S. M. Hussey, Reminiscences of an Irish land 
agent |London, 1904], pp. 243 and 249). 


% See Wakefield, I, 297 ff. 


°6 Modern Ireland and her agrarian problem (Dublin, 1906), p. 65. 
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of agriculture, legal justice, and education.?’ These functions 
were being assumed to an increasing extent by national, county, 
and local agencies and by private organizations of a social, edu- 
cational, and charitable nature. Residence of the landlords, 
though still desirable, was no longer of vital importance to the 
tenants. 

Absenteeism nevertheless remained an evil and aggravated 
the relations between landlords and tenants during the initia- 
tory decade of the “Irish revolution.”’ Observers who went to 
Ireland still commented upon its prevalence. Its unfortunate 
effects were most apparent in the southern part of County 
Mayo, where five great absentee lords—the Earl of Arran, Vis- 
count Dillon, the Marquis of Sligo, the Earl of Lucan, and Sir 
Roger Palmer—held 369,000 acres, from which they received an 
annual rental of between £80,000 and £100,000.2° Not one of 
these men, J. A. Fox pointed out, subscribed to the relief com- 
mittees which alone saved the people from starvation during the 
terrible winter of 1879-80.*° The absence of a large body of 
landowners was keenly felt in these critical months; in the 
opinion of Judge Longfield, the whole social system suffered as a 
result.*° And, although absenteeism had diminished consider- 
ably since the Great Famine of the forties, owing chiefly to the 
fact that over 90 per cent of the two thousand purchasers in the 
Landed Estates Court, set up by the Encumbered Estates Act 
of 1849 as a sort of clearing house for the properties of landlords 
who were in financial difficulties,*! were Irishmen, the agitation 
conducted by the Land League in 1879, 1880, and 1881, which 
made residence in Ireland anything but a pleasure, temporarily 
increased the number of absentees. By this time, however, not 
absenteeism but landlordism itself was under fire. 


COLLEGE 


27 Longfield, pp. 13-14. 28 Parliamentary papers (1876), Rept. No. 412. 

29 Report to Dublin Mansion House Relief Committee, July 5, 1880, The Irish crisis 
of 1879-1880; proceedings of the Dublin Mansion House Relief Committee, 1880 (Dublin, 
1881), p. 110. 

3° The tenure of land in Ireland, p. 12. 

31 W.E. Montgomery, The history of land tenure in Ireland (Cambridge, 1889), p. 113. 
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BRITISH NAVAL POLICY IN 1878 
ARTHUR J. MARDER 


NGLAND was from the outset of the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877-78 unfriendly toward Russia. The prime 
minister, Benjamin Disraeli, proposed the occupation 

of the Dardanelles peninsula as a “material guarantee” against 
a Russian occupation of Constantinople. However, since the 
danger was not immediate, the cabinet refused to countenance 
any dramatic step. 

But in December, 1877, after the capitulation of the Turkish 
stronghold of Plevna, the Russians swarmed down upon the 
Straits and the Turkish capital. In London the situation was 
regarded as alarming, and on January 23, 1878, the government 
decided to send Admiral Hornby and the Mediterranean fleet up 
the Straits to Constantinople. The order was countermanded 
upon receipt of news that the Russians were prepared to have 
the Straits question settled by a European congress. When this 
turned out to be a false rumor, and the Russians continued their 
march to the sea, the cabinet agreed once more, on February 8, 
to send Hornby into the Straits. Failing to secure permission 
from the sultan, who had been threatened by the Russians, 
Hornby got no farther than the entrance to the Straits and re- 
turned to Besika Bay. The embarrassed government, a third 
time, on the 12th, ordered the hapless admiral to go up, permis- 
sion or no permission, and anchor just off the capital, at the 
Princes’ Islands. The admiral left a few of his ships under Rear- 
Admiral Commerell off Gallipoli to guard against a Russian ad- 
vance to the Dardanelles. On the 15th Hornby arrived at the 
Princes’ Islands, though later he withdrew his ships to the 
Asiatic shore of the Sea of Marmora. Therewith began the most 
acute stage of the crisis, intensified still further when the terms 
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of the Russo-Turkish peace treaty of San Stefano, signed on 
March 3, became known. The air was not cleared until the end 
of May, when Russia consented to submit the treaty to a 
European congress. 

The following document, bearing the title “Preparations for 
war with Russia, 1878,”’ is the one admiralty archival paper in 
the Public Record Office which deals with the naval aspects of 
the Near Eastern crisis after Admiral Hornby had finally gone 
up the Straits. All the connecting passages between the quoted 
sections are the present writer’s summaries of other correspond- 
ence in the document. 

Telegram of Lord Loftus (ambassador at St. Petersburg), Febru- 
ary 18: 

I am privately informed that Admiral Popov and Captain Saranov 
left today for the South, probably for Odessa. The latter, I am told, 
has lately given a plan to the Emperor for the destruction of the Eng- 
lish Fleet. Torpedo-boats have been lately sent to Odessa and Danube. 
[Promptly laid before the Board of Admiralty, which telegraphed the 
information to Hornby on the same day.] 


Hornby to Rear-Admiral Commerell (at Gallipoli), February 16: 


Following telegram received from Admiralty: 

“‘Rear-Admiral Commerell is not to assist in defending Bulair lines. 
If they are taken or yielded he is to do everything in his power to 
destroy the heavy guns in the forts on the Gallipoli peninsula. If Rear- 
Admiral observes Russian troops embarking with the intention of 
landing in the rear of Bulair, he is to warn Russian commanding 
officer that he has orders to prevent such landing and he is to oppose it 
by force if necessary. Some ships from Besika are ordered to Gulf of 
Saros immediately with similar instructions.” 


On February 19 Hornby reported on the defenses of Gallipoli 
and stated that the Russians were still advancing in the direc- 
tion of the peninsula. On the 20th the foreign office forwarded 
to the admiralty a memorandum from the Russian ambassador 
(dated February 18), reiterating Gorchakov’s promise not to 
occupy Gallipoli, to enter the lines of Bulair, or to land troops 
on the European or Asiatic side of the Dardanelles, if England 
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equally abstained from doing so. But the admiralty, refusing to 
take chances, directed Hornby, on the 21st, 


to preserve a watchful attitude but avoid hostile demonstrations 
unless made necessary by breach of this agreement. If Bulair lines are 
attacked, ships there may assist to cover flanks on both sides, with 
their guns, but only in case of real attempt to capture lines which 
would endanger Dardanelles being closed to the Fleet. 


Admiralty telegram to Hornby, February 21: “Abstain from 
taking part by force in effort to prevent Russians entering 
Constantinople.” (Repeated February 23.) 

Hornby to admiralty (letter), April 2, elaborating his telegram 
of March 31, asking for instructions in the event of war becom- 
ing imminent: 

Telegrams received from H.M. Ambassador at Constantinople re- 
porting various preparations on the part of the Russians for Turkish 
warfare, the possibility of an attack by them on Gallipoli, and an 
occupation of Fort Kowak, together with telegrams in the Turkish 
papers announcing that the Reserves were about to be called out in 
England caused me to telegraph to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty for instructions to guide me in case war should be im- 
minent. 

At the present moment I am ignorant of what direction I should be 
called on to act in the event of war breaking out with Russia, and also 
whether, in such a case, we should join with, or be opposed by the 
Turks. But it is very necessary that I should be informed before hand 
on these points, and if possible some time before hand. 

For instance, if their Lordships contemplate hazarding this Squad- 
ron in the Black Sea for the purpose of cutting the Russian com- 
munication with Bulgaria, these ships should be provisioned with 
equal quantities of salt and other provisions. 

If the operations are likely to be confined to the Sea of Marmora, a 
different distribution might be preferable as we may have Anatolia 
open to us for supplies of fresh meat. 

Again, a decision on the questions whether the Turks are to be with 
us and whether we shall support them with an Army to preserve the 
coal mines of Heraclia is important to guide me in preparing to take 
up, or not to take up, any full colliers I might be able to get at Con- 
stantinople. 
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If we are likely to bombard earthworks a larger proportion of 
shrapnel and common shell would be necessary than if we were likely 
to cruise in the Black Sea for the prevention of Russian transport. 

These and numerous questions of a similar kind depend for their 
solution on the theatre and nature of the operation H.M. Government 
may propose to carry out, and I submit that, as compared to the 
Russian Commanders, who are said to have been already provided 
with their instructions how to act if war is imminent, I should start 
very unpreparedly if I were not equally informed before hand of the 
intentions of H.M. Government. 


Letter received April 12; admiralty reply (letter) of 20th: 


H.M. Government have every reason to hope that peace will be 
maintained, but instructions will be sent to you as soon as a plan of 
operations has been settled, should such operations become necessary. 


’ Commerell letter to admiralty, April 2 (from Gallipoli): He is 
watching closely the proceedings at the lines, which might give 
indication of Turkish government’s policy in regard to the re- 
tention of the peninsula. The lieutenant-general in command, 
Zabbit Pasha, 


makes no secret of his desire that the war should cease on the part of 
the Turks, for he considers that any further action on their part would 
be simply for the furtherance of British interests. I do not say that in 
case his orders continue to defend the lines, he would not do so, but I 
am sure he would hail with pleasure an order to abandon them. ... . 
The soldiers [and the second in command, Ibrahim Pasha] are full of 
fight and energy, and if properly led would I feel sure fight well. 
They frequently ask if England intends a Turkish contingent, and if so 
large numbers would volunteer; their pay is 4s. a month, and they are 
twenty-five months in-arrear. 

With regard to offering money to Zabbit Pasha, I think it might 
succeed, but I fear his making the Russians acquainted with the offer, 
and hastening their advance on the lines. He has been hitherto living 
with a relation of the Russian Consul’s, and in his moments of 
inebriety I have no doubt he has dropped many pieces of information 
which have reached St. Stephano. 

If Zabbit Pasha could be superseded, and a man put here known 
and trusted by our Ambassador, it would not only ensure due prepara- 
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tion, but also be an earnest of the fidelity of the Turks to our own 
interests. 

My Lords will understand that not only does the question of the 
Bulair lines depend on the orders given from Constantinople, but also 
orders would be conveyed to Hussein Pasha to prevent our destruction 
of the guns on the European side of the Dardanelles. 

Torpedoes, as My Lords are aware, are laid down opposite Charnak, 
and I am informed are tested frequently. 

[The admiral made a suggestion which was] .... the only way of 
meeting the very urgent difficulty of the Turkish Government giving 
orders to surround the lines, which would leave me here perfectly help- 
less. The Russians would, I feel sure, on war with England becoming 
imminent, advance on the lines. If the Turks held them, I should have 
no fear of the result until British troops should arrive, more especially 
if 500 seamen and marines were landed from the Squadron; the moral 
effect of this I think would be very great, but of course I do not think 
it should be done until the Russians have broken their engagement. 
[Recommended the landing of troops in the Gulf of Xeros.] 


Commerell to admiralty, letter of April 10 (as reported in a 
letter to C.-in C. on April 5): 


I have made arrangements with Ibrahim Pasha, the Second in Com- 
mand of the garrison, to supersede Zabbit Pasha if he has reason to 
suspect the latter intends to surrender the Bulair lines, and... . I 
further propose to engage the Turkish troops at Gallipoli for a specified 
time in the Queen’s service in case the step should be necessary to 
ensure the safety of the peninsula. This expedient, however, would be 
the last I should resort to. 

My anxiety, and that which their Lordships also doubtless feel on 
the score of Zabbit Pasha, is likely soon to be allayed, for I received a 
letter yesterday from the Turkish Government promising that Zabbit 
Pasha would be replaced by a good man as soon as possible... . 
[the idea of bribing Zabbit was abandoned]. 

600 Turkish infantry and 300 artillery have recently arrived here, 
and have been marched to the front, but no guns or war materiel have 
as yet been sent down from Constantinople. 

In case of a declaration of war between England and Russia, or the 
Russians breaking their engagements with regard to the occupation of 
the Peninsula, I should land the Gatling [machine gun] and other small 
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guns the ships under my orders could properly spare, and with 600 
men garrison Fort Sultan, the key of the position: with this assistance 
the lines, which are being rapidly repaired and extended, ought to hold 
out against any force the Russians could readily bring to the attack 
for the few days it would require to bring up adequate reinforcements 
from Malta. 


This letter was received April 18. Commerell’s plans were ap- 
proved by the admiralty, which repeated its telegraphic orders 
of April 4, giving the rear-admiral carte blanche to take any 
measures, “pecuniary or otherwise,” to induce the Turks to 
hold the lines or otherwise secure them. However, it was not 
believed that the Russians would seize Bulair. 

Hornby to admiralty, letter of April 5, received April 19: 

If orders, real or fictitious, arrived from Constantinople to deliver 
up the lines and Zabbit Pasha announced his intention of obeying 
them, or in the event of a suspicious movement on his part of any 
kind, Ibrahim Pasha [a “‘sober, steady officer,”’ who could be relied on] 
undertakes to arrest him secretly and send him on board the Condor, 
which ship is now at anchor off the lines for the express purpose of 
receiving him. As soon as Zabbit was in safe custody, the troops would 
be informed that he had been arrested for treachery to his country, 
and an offer made on the part of H.M. Government to engage the 
whole army for one year in the Queen’s service at the rate of pay of 
5s. per month per private soldier with a promise of a further gratuity 
of a certain portion of the back pay due to them from their own 
Government if the lines were held successfully. 

At daylight in the morning whatever might be necessary for the 
further protection of the lines would be landed from the Squadron, 
care being taken not to reduce the ships to a state which would make 
it difficult for them to resist Turkish attacks. 

If the Russians advanced on the lines during the night (with or 
without Zabbit Pasha’s cognizance) I have arranged to obtain earliest 
possible information of their moves. The marines and small-arm men 
would at once be landed, and the ships on both sides of the peninsula 
would remain under weigh, fully prepared against torpedo attacks, 
and fire on the enemy. I could hardly hope for great accuracy of aim, 
but the effect of this fire would be to distract the attention of the 
Russians and afford a strong moral support to the Turks. 

In case of a sudden declaration of war between England and Russia, 
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I should move the Squadron abreast the lines, land the marines and 
small-arm men and be prepared to resist an attack. In this case Zabbit 
Pasha would of course remain in command until he made the slightest 
adverse movement, when he would be immediately arrested. 

[On May 2 Commerell paid a secret service bill of £53.] 


On May 18 Hornby telegraphed for instructions in the event 
of a Russian attack on Constantinople. Should he assist in the 
defense? He was told (May 21) to act on the instructions sent 
on February 21, confirmed on the 23d. At the same time Salis- 
bury informed the admiralty that, on the basis of information 
from St. Petersburg, he believed that an attack by the Russians 
was not probable. 

On June 17 Hornby learned from the British ambassador that 
a contract had been made to provision twelve hundred Russian 
soldiers at Marmora. Commerell heard the same story from an- 
other quarter. If such an arrangement had been made, he 
pointed out, it could mean only one thing—that the Russians 
intended to break their agreement; for it would place them close 
to the Asiatic forts of the Dardanelles, which were undefended 
in the rear, and so enable them to turn the Bulair lines. It would 
also expose the ships at Gallipoli to a torpedo attack from the 
Marmora Islands and Asiatic shore, in addition to those they 
had been led to expect from Rumelia. The story proved to be 
without foundation; but before this was known, Hornby had 
ordered Commerell to send a ship to keep an eye on the Mar- 
mora Islands. For a moment (June 28) the admiralty was 
alarmed over the report, lest it lead to “serious consequences.” 

On October 21 the foreign office informed the admiralty not 
only that the withdrawal of the Russian troops had been sus- 
pended from the districts lying between the Sea of Marmora 
and the frontiers of Eastern Rumelia but that Russia’s recent 
dispositions of her forces were of a nature “calculated to arouse 
suspicion as to their ulterior object.”’ Upon Salisbury’s request 
Commerell was telegraphed to keep a close watch upon the dis- 
trict of Gallipoli and the lines of Bulair. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY? 
Pitirtmm A. SOROKIN 


I. OUTLINE AND APPRECIATION 


EGARDLESS of the subsequent criticism, Toynbee’s A study of his- 
tory is one of the most significant works of our time in the field of 
historical synthesis. Although several volumes of it are yet to come, 

six published volumes display a rare combination of thoughtfulness of a phi- 
losopher with technical competence of a meticulous empiricist. The com- 
bination insures against the sterile scholarship of a thoughtless “‘fact-finder,” 
as well as against a fantastic flight of an incompetent dilettante. Hence its 
significance for historians, philosophers of history, sociologists, political scien- 
tists, and for anyone who is interested in the how and why of emergence, 
growth, decline, and dissolution of civilizations. 

Mr. Toynbee starts with a thesis that the proper field of historical study 
is neither a description of singularistic happenings contiguous in space or time 
nor a history of the states and bodies politic or of mankind as a “‘unity.” 

The ‘intelligible fields of historical study’ . . . . are societies which have a greater ) 
tension, in both Space and Time, than national states or city-states, or any other po- 
litical communities. . . . . Societies, not states, are ‘the social atoms’ with which stu- 

P dents of history have to deal [I, 45]. 


Combining religious characteristics and territorial and partly political 
characteristics, he receives “‘civilization’” as the proper object of historical 
study, in which “‘civilization” is “‘a species of society’’ (ibid., pp. 129 ff.). 
Of such civilizations, he takes twenty-one (later on twenty-six) “related and 
unrelated” species: the Western, two Orthodox Christian (in Russia and the 
Near East), the Iranic, the Arabic, the Hindu, two Far Eastern, the Hellenic, 
the Syriac, the Indic, the Sinic, the Minoan, the Sumeric, the Hittite, the 
Babylonic, the Andean, the Mexic, the Yucatec, the Mayan, the Egyptiac, 
plus five “‘arrested civilizations”: Polynesian, Eskimo, Nomadic, Ottoman, 
and Spartan (ibid., pp. 132 ff., IV, 1ff.). With these twenty-six civiliza- 
tions at his disposal, Toynbee attacks, first, the problem of genesis of civiliza- 
tion: Why do some of the societies, like many primitive groups, become 
static at an early stage of their existence and do not emerge as civilizations 
while other societies reach this level? 

1 A study of history. By ARNoLD J. Torynses. 6 vols.; Oxford University Press, 1934- 


39. Vol. I, pp. 476; Vol. II, pp. 452; Vol. III, pp. 551; Vol. IV, pp. 656; Vol. V, pp. 
712; Vol. VI, pp. 663. 
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His answer is that the genesis of civilization is due neither to the race 
factor nor to geographic environment as such but to a specific combination 
of two conditions: the presence of creative minority in a given society and 
of environment which is neither too unfavorable nor too favorable. The 
groups which had these conditions emerged as civilizations; the groups which 
did not have them remained on the subcivilization level. The mechanism of 
the birth of civilization in these conditions is formulated as an interplay of 
Challenge-and-Response. The environment of the above type incessantly 
challenges the society; and the society, through its creative minority, suc- 
cessfully responds to the challenge and solves the need. A new challenge 
follows, and a new response successfully ensues; and so the process goes on 
incessantly. In these conditions no possibility of rest exists, the society is 
on the move all the time, and such a move brings it, sooner or later, to the 
stage of civilization. Surveying the conditions in which his twenty-one civili- 
zations were born, he finds that they emerged exactly in the above circum- 
stances (I, 183-338; Vol. II, passim). 

The next problem of the study is why and how, out of twenty-six civiliza- 
tions, four (Far Western Christian, Far Eastern Christian, Scandinavian, and 
Syriac) miscarried and turned to be abortive; five (Polynesian, Eskimo, 
Nomadic, Spartan, and Ottoman) were arrested in their growth at an early 
stage; while the remaining civilizations grew ‘‘through an élan that carried 
them from challenge through response to further challenge and from differen- 
tiation through integration to differentiation again?”’ (III, 128). 

The answer evidently depends upon the meaning of growth and its symp- 
toms. In Toynbee’s opinion the growth of civilization is not a geographic 
expansion of the society and is not due to it. If anything, the geographic ex- 
pansion of a society is positively associated with retardation and disintegra- 
tion but not with the growth (III, 128 ff.). Likewise, the growth of civiliza- 
tion does not consist in, and is not due to, the technological progress and to 
the society’s increasing mastery over the physical environment: “‘there is no 
correlation between progress in technique and progress in civilization” (III, 
173-74). The growth of civilization consists in ‘‘a progressive and cumulative 
inward self-determination or self-articulation” of the civilization; in a progres- 
sive and cumulative “‘etherialization’’ of the society’s values and ‘‘simplifica- 
tion of the civilization’s apparatus and technique” (III, 128 ff., 182 ff.). 
Viewed in the aspect of the intrasocial and interindividual relationship, growth 
is an incessant creative “‘withdrawal and return” of the charismatic minority 
of the society in the process of the ever new successful responses to ever new 
challenges of the environment (ibid., pp. 248 ff.). Growing civilization is a 
unity. Its society consists of the creative minority freely imitated and fol- 
lowed by the majority—the Internal Proletariat of the society and the Ex- 
ternal Proletariat of its barbarian neighbors. In such a society there is no 
fratricidal struggle, no hard and fast divisions. It is a solidary body. Grow- 
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ing civilization unfolds its dominant potentialities, which are different in 
different civilizations: aesthetic in the Hellenic civilization; religious in the 
Indic and Hindu; scientifically machinistic in the Western; and so on (III, 
128-390). As a result, the process of growth represents a progressive integra- 
tion and self-determination of the growing civilization and a differentiation 
between the different civilizations in growth. Such is the solution of the 
problem of growth of civilization. 

The third main problem of the study is how and why civilizations break 
down, disintegrate, and dissolve. They evidently do that because, out of 
twenty-six species of civilizations, ‘only four have miscarried as against 
twenty-six that have been born alive,” and “‘no less than sixteen out of these 
twenty-six are by now dead and buried” (the Egyptiac, the Andean, the Sinic, 
the Minoan, the Sumeric, the Mayan, the Indic, the Hittite, the Syriac, the 
Hellenic, the Babylonic, the Mexic, the Arabic, the Yucatec, the Spartan, and 
the Ottoman). Of the remaining ten civilizations living, 
the Polynesian and the Nomadic civilizations are now in their last agonies and seven 
out of eight others are all, in different degrees, under threat of either annihilation or as- 
similation by our own civilization of the West. Moreover, no less than six out of these 
seven civilizations ... . bear marks of having broken down and gone into disintegra- 
tion [IV, 1-2]. 


Toynbee points out that the decline is not due to some cosmic necessity 
or to geographic factors or to racial degeneration or to external assaults of the 
enemies, which, as a rule, reinforce the growing civilization; neither is it caused 
by the decline of technique and technology, because “‘it is always the decline 
of civilization that is the cause and the decline of technique the consequence 
or symptom” (IV, 40). 

The main difference between the process of growth and disintegration is 
that in the growth phase the civilization successfully responds to a series of 
ever new challenges, while in the disintegration stage it fails to give such a 
response to a given challenge. It tries to answer it again and again, but re- 
currently fails. In growth the challenges, as well as responses, vary all the 
time; in disintegration, the responses vary, but the challenge remains un- 
answered and unremoved. The author's verdict is that civilizations perish 
through suicide but not by- murder (IV, 120). In Toynbee’s formulation 
the nature of the breakdowns of civilizations can be summed up in three points: a 
failure of creative power in the minority, an answering withdrawal of mimesis on the 
part of the majority, and a consequent loss of social unity in the society as a whole. 


In an unfolded form this formula runs as follows: 


When in the history of any society a Creative Minority degenerates into a mere 
Dominant Minority which attempts to retain by force a position which it has ceased 
to merit, this fatal change in the character of the ruling element provokes, on the other 
hand, the secession of a Proletariat (the majority) which no longer spontaneously ad- 
mires or freely imitates the ruling element, and which revolts against being reduced to 
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the status of an unwilling ‘underdog.’ This Proletariat, when it asserts itself, is divided 
from the outset into two distinct parts. There is an ‘Internal Proletariat’ (the majority 
of the members) and . . . . an ‘External Proletariat’ of barbarians beyond the pale who 
now violently resist incorporation. And thus the breakdown of a civilization gives rise 
to a class-war within the body social of a society which was neither divided against it- 
self by hard-and-fast divisions nor sundered from its neighbours by unbridgeable gulfs 
so long as it was in growth [IV, 6]. 


This declining phase consists of three subphases: (a) breakdown of the 
civilization, (6) its disintegration, and (c) its dissolution. The breakdown and 
dissolution are often separated by centuries, even thousands of years, from 
one another. For instance, the breakdown of the Egyptiac civilizgtion oc- 
curred in the sixteenth century B.c., and its dissolution only in the fifth cen- 
tury A.D. For two thousand years between breakdown and dissolution it 
existed in a “petrified life in death.” In a similar “‘petrified’’ state up to the 
present time the Far Eastern civilization continues in China after its break- 
down in the ninth century a.p. About one thousand and eight hundred 
years, respectively, elapsed between these points in the history of the Sumeric 
and Hellenic civilizations (IV, 62 ff.; V, 2 ff.); and so on. Like a petrified 
tree trunk, such a society can linger in that stage of life-in-death for centuries, 
even thousands of years. Nevertheless, the destiny of most, if not of all, 
civilizations, seems to be to come to final dissolution sooner or later. As to 
the Western soriety, though it seems to have had all the symptoms of break- 
down and disintegration, the author is noncommittal. He still leaves a hope 
for a miracle: ‘‘We may and must pray that a reprieve which God has granted 
to our society once will not be refused if we ask for it again in a contrite spirit 
and with a broken heart” (VI, 321). 

Such being the general nature of the decline of civilizations, a most de- 
tailed analysis of its uniformities, symptoms, and phases is developed in 
Volumes IV, V, and VI. Only a few of these uniformities can be touched 
here. While in the growth period the Creative Minority gives a series of 
successful responses to ever new challenges, now, in the disintegration period, 
it fails to do so. Instead, intoxicated by victory, it begins to “rest on one’s 
oars,” to “idolize” the relative values as absolute; loses its charismatic 
attraction and is not imitated and followed by the majority. Therefore, more 
and more it has now to use force to control the Internal and the External 
Proletariat. In this process it creates a “‘Universal State,” like the Roman 
Empire created by the Hellenic Dominant Minority, as a means to keep itself 
and the civilization alive; enters into wars; becomes slave of the intractable 
institutions; and works its own and its civilization’s ruin. 

The ‘Internal Proletariat’? now secedes from the Minority; becomes dis- 
satisfied and disgruntled; and often creates a “‘Universal Church’’—for in- 
stance, Christianity or Buddhism—as its own creed and institution. While 
the ‘Universal State” of the Dominant Minority is doomed, the Universal 
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Church of the Inner Proletariat (for instance, Christianity) serves as a bridge 
and foundation for a new civilization (“‘apparented’”’ by and) affiliated with 
the old one. 

The External Proletariat now organizes itself and begins to attack the 
declining civilization, instead of striving to be incorporated by it. In this 
way the Schism enters the Body and Soul of civilization. It results in an 
increase of strife and fratricidal wars that work in favor of the development 
of the ruin. The Schism in the Soul manifests itself in the profound change 
of the mentality and behavior of the members of the disintegrating society. 
It leads to an emergence of four types of personality and “‘Saviors”: Archaist, 
Futurist (Saviors by Sword), Detached and Indifferent Stoic, and finally, 
Transfigured Religious Savior, posited in the supersensory world of God. 
The sense of Drift, of Sin, begins to grow; Promiscuity and Syncretism be- 
come dominant. Vulgarization and ‘‘Proletarization” invade arts and sci- 
ences, philosophy and language, religion and ethics, manners and institutions. 

But all in vain. With the exception of Transfiguration, all these efforts 
and “Saviors” do not stop the disintegration. At the best the civilization 
can become ‘“‘Fossilized”; and in this form, ‘‘life-in-death” can linger for 
centuries and even thousands of years; but its dissolution, as a rule, comes. 
The only fruitful way turns out to be the way of Transfiguration, the way 
of transfer of the goal and values to the supersensory Kingdom of God. It 
may not stop the disintegration of the given civilization, but it may serve 
as a seed for emergence and development of a new affiliated civilization; and 
through that, it is a step forward to the eternal process of elevation of Man 
to Superman, of “‘the City of Man to City of God,” as the ultimate terminal 
point of Man and Civilization. The volumes close with an almost apocalyptic 
note: 

The aim of Transfiguration is to give light to them that sit in darkness .. . . it is 
pursued by seeking the Kingdom of God in order to bring its life . . . . into action... .. 
The goal of Transfiguration is thus the Kingdom of God [VI, 171]. 


The whole human history or the total civilizational process thus turns 
into a Creative Theodicy: through separate civilizations and their uniform, 
but concretely different, rhythms, the reality unfolds its richness and leads 
from “‘under-Man” and “‘under-Civilization,” to Man and Civilization, and 
finally to Superman and Transfigured Etherial Super-Civilization of the 
Kingdom of God. 

The work of the Spirit of the Earth, as he waves and draws his threads on the Loom 
of Time, is the temporal history of Man as this manifests itself in the geneses and 
growths and breakdowns and disintegrations of human societies; and in all this weiter of 
life . . . . we can hear the beat of an elemental rhythm . . . . of Challenge-and-Response 
and Withdrawal-and-Return and Rout-and-Rally and Apparentation-and-Affiliation 
and Schism-and-Palingenesia. This elemental rhythm is the alternating beat of Yin 
and Yang..... The Perpetual turning of a wheel is not a vain repetition if, at each 
revolution, it is carrying a vehicle that much nearer to its goal; and if ‘palingenesia’ 
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signifies the birth of something new . .. . then the Wheel of Existence is not just a 
devilish device for inflicting an everlasting torment on a damned Ixion. The music that 
the rhythm of Yin and Yang beats out is the song of creation. . . . . Creation would not 
be creative if it did not swallow up in itself all things in Heaven and Earth, including its 
own antithesis [VI, 324]. 

Such is the general skeleton of Toynbee’s philosophy of history. It is 
clothed by him in a rich and full-blooded body of facts, empirical verifica- 
tion, and a large number of subpropositions. The main theses, as well as the 
subpropositions, are painstakingly tested by the known empirical facts of the 
history of the twenty-one civilizations studied. In this respect the theory of 
Toynbee, conceived and executed on a grand plan, is probably documented 
more fully than most of the existing philosophies of history. To repeat, the 
work as a whole is a real contribution to the field of historical synthesis. 


II. CRITICISM 


If now we ask how valid is the general scheme of Toynbee’s theory of the 
rise and decline of civilizations as well as a number of his secondary proposi- 
tions, the situation changes. Side by side with the unquestionable virtues, 
the work has very serious shortcomings. Among the unessential and superflu- 
ous defects, the following can be mentioned: first, the work is too valuygjpous 
and could have been compressed without losing anything in the clearness 
and completeness of its theory. A pronounced penchant of the author to 
quote abundantly from the Bible, mythology, poetry—to use overabundant 
poetic and symbolic images—is partly responsible for this insignificant defect. 

Second, in spite of an astounding erudition, the author displays either an 
ignorance or a deliberate neglect of many important sociological works which 
deal more fundamentally with the problems Toynbee is struggling with than 
other works quoted. Neither the names of Tarde, Durkheim, Max Weber, 
Pareto, or practically any sociologist are mentioned. One of the consequences 
of such a neglect is that Toynbee has to write dozens and hundreds of pages 
on the questions that were studied in such works more thoroughly and better 
than Toynbee does. For instance, mimesis or imitation is one of the cardinal 
points of his theory to which he devotes many pages. A reader who knows 
Tarde’s Laws of imitation, not to mention many later works, does not get 
from Toynbee’s analysis anything new. More than that: Toynbee’s theory 
of mimesis and of its uniformities has many mistakes which would have been 
avoided if he had studied some of the main works in this field. Similarly, he 
devotes several hundreds of pages—in Volumes I and II—to investigation of 
the influence of race and geographic environment upon societies and civiliza- 
tion. And yet, he does not add anything new to the existing knowledge in 
that field. Even more, he fails to see the demonstrated weaknesses of the 
claims of some of the climatic and racial theories (like that of Huntington) 
which he accepts to a considerable extent. A concise characterization of the 
existing conclusions in these fields would have permitted him to outline his 
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theory on only a few pages and to avoid several pitfalls into which he fell. 
The same criticism can be applied to several other problems. In spite of an 
extraordinary erudition of the author, it shows itself somewhat one-sided 
and inadequate. 

Third, his knowledge of the history of the twenty-six civilizations he deals 
with is very uneven. It is excellent in the field of the Hellenic (Greco-Roman) 
civilization, and it is much thinner in the field of other civilizations. 

Fourth, his acquaintance with the extant knowledge in the field of such 
phenomena as art, philosophy, science, law, and some others with which he 
deals, seems also to be inadequate: little, if anything, is quoted in these fields, 
and the conclusions of the author sound superficial and dilettant. 

Fifth, the same is true of several other fields in which he makes categorical 
statements. For instance, he contends that “‘the evil of War in the eighteenth 
century [was reduced] to a minimum which has never been approached in... . 
our Western history, either before or after, up to date” (IV, 143). Asa matter 
of fact, our systematic study of the movement of war (see my Social and cul- 
tural dynamics, Vol. III) shows that, measured either by the number of war 
casualties or by the size of the armies per million of population, the centuries 
from twelve to sixteen, inclusive, and the nineteenth century were less bellig- 
erent than the eighteenth century. In Volume V, page 43, he himself seems 
to repudiate his previous statement by saying that “‘the life of our Western 
Society has been as grievously infested by the plague of war during the last 
four centuries as in any earlier age.’’ As a further example: he contends that 
‘the sense of drift”’ as manifested in various deterministic philosophies grows 
with the process of disintegration in all civilizations (V, 422 ff.). The factual 
movement of deterministic conceptions versus indeterministic is very different 
from what he claims it is (see my Dynamics, Vol. II, chap ix). A third ex- 
ample: he contends that in a diffusion or radiation of a given culture the 
alien culture is penetrated first by the economic elements; second, by the 
political; and third, by the cultural elements. In this way a uniformity of 
the order of the penetration of the alien culture by specified elements of 
diffusing civilization is set forth (IV, 57). As a matter of fact, such uniformity 
does not exist. In some cases the economic elements penetrate first; in others, 
the cultural (see the evidences in the forthcoming Vol. IV of my Dynamics). 

In the work there are many similar blunders and overstatements. How- 
ever, in a work of such immense magnitude as A study of history such short- 
comings are rather inevitable. One should not carp at them. If the main 
conceptual scheme of the author is solid, such shortcomings can easily be 
discounted as perfectly superfluous. 

Unfortunately, the work has two fundamental defects, which concern not 
the details but the heart and soul of Toynbee’s philosophy of history. They 
concern, first, ‘the civilization” taken by Toynbee as a unit of historical study; 
second, the conceptual scheme of genesis, growth, and decline of the civilizations 
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put at the foundation of Toynbee’s philosophy of history. Let us look at these 
assumptions more closely. 

By “‘civilization” Toynbee means not a mere “‘field of historical study” 
but a united system, or the whole, whose parts are connected with one another 
by causal ties. Therefore, as in any causal system in his “civilization,” a“ 
must depend upon one another, upon the whole, and the whole upon its 
parts. He categorically states again and again that 
civilizations are wholes whose parts all cohere with one another and all affect one an- 
other reciprocally. .... It is one of the characteristics of civilizations in process of 
growth that all aspects and activities of their social life are coordinated into a single : 
social whole, in which the economic, political, and cultural elements are kept in a nice 
adjustment with one another by an inner harmony of the growing body social [III, 

* $80, 152; see also I, 34 ff., 43 ff., 149 ff., 153 ff.]. 


~ Thus, like so-called ‘‘functional anthropologists,”’ he assumes that his “‘civili- 
zations” are a real system and not mere congeries or conglomerations of 
various cultural (or civilizational) phenomena and objects adjacent in space , 
or time but devoid of any causal or meaningful ties (see the analysis of socio- 
cultural systems and congeries in my Social and cultural dynamics, Vol. I, Wy ef 
chap. i; an unfolded theory of sociocultural systems is given in the forth- ~ 
coming Vol. IV, of the Dynamics). If civilizations are real systems, then, as 
in any causal system, we should expect that when one important component " 
of it changes, the rest of the components change too, because if A and B are 
«causally connected, then the change of A is followed by the change of B in a 
definite and uniform manner. Otherwise, A and B are mere congeries but 
not the partners of the causal system. Is Toynbee’s assumption valid? I am { 
afraid it is not: his ‘‘civilizations’’ are not united systems but mere conglomera- ; 
tions of various civilizational objects and phenomena (congeries of systems and a 
singular cultural traits) united only by spacial adjacency but not by causal or 
meaningful bonds. For this reason, they are not real ‘‘species of society’’; there- 
fore they can hardly be treated as unities and can hardly have any uniformities 
in their genesis, growth, and decline. These concepts cannot even be applied to , 
| the congeries, because congeries do not and cannot grow or decline. Like the |v 
. components of a dumping place, they can only be rearranged, added to, or 
| subtracted from; but we cannot talk of the growth or decline of a “‘civiliza- 
tional dumping place” or of any merely spatial conglomeration of things and 
events. This diagnosis of the “‘civilizations” is inadvertently corroborated 
many times by Toynbee himself. In many places of his work he indicates 
that, for instance, the technique and economic life of the civilization often 
change while the rest of the civilization does not change; in other cases the 
rest of the civilization changes while technique remains static; in still other 
cases, the technique changes in one way while the rest of the civilization 
| moves in the opposite direction (IV, 40 ff.; IIL, 154 ff., et passim). If we have 
A and B where the change of one of the variables is not followed by that of 
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the other, or when it does not show any uniform variation, this means A and B 
are causally unrelated; therefore they are not components of the same system 
or parts of the same whole. Toynbee himself demonstrates—and demonstrates 
well—that two of the components of his civilization (technique and economy) 
are causally unrelated to the rest of the “‘whole.””. His whole—‘“‘civilization” — 
thus turns out into a mere spatial congeries. In other places of his work he 
gives several cases where the religious or the artistic or the political element 
of his whole—civilization—each appears to be an independent variable un- 
related to the rest of the alleged ‘“‘whole.” In this way Toynbee himself re- 
pudiates his basic assumption that his ‘‘civilizations” are “the wholes whose 
parts all cohere together.” 

In fact, it is easy to show—and show convincingly—that any of his civiliza- 
tions is not a “‘whole”’ or a system at all but a mere coexistence of an enormous 
number of systems and congeries existing side by side and not united either 
by causal or meaningful or any other ties (necessary for any real system) 
except a mere contiguity in space and time. Such a contiguity or mere spatial 
adjacency does not make from “‘a book + worn out shoe + bottle of whiskey” 
lying side by side any unity, whole, or system. It remains a congeries. Not 
only is the total civilization of such enormous “‘culture-areas” as the Greco- 
Roman, or the Sinic, or of any other of his civilizations not one whole or 
system, but the total civilization of even a smallest possible civilizational 
area—that of a single individual—is but a coexistence of several and different 
systems and congeries unrelated with one another in any way except spatial 
adjacency in a biological organism. Suppose that an individual is a Roman 
Catholic, Republican, professor, preferring Romantic music to Classic, Scotch 
to rye, blondes to brunettes. Roman Catholicism does not require, causally 
or logically, the Republican instead of the Democratic or other party; the 
Republican party is not connected logically or causally with professorial 
occupation. This is true also with a preference for Scotch to rye, or Romantic 
music to the Classic. We have Roman Catholics who are not Republicans, 
and Republicans who are not Roman Catholics, professors who are neither, 
and many in other occupations who are Catholics or Republicans. Some 
Catholics or Republicans or professors prefer Scotch to rye, some rye to 
Scotch, some do not drink whiskey, some prefer beer to wine, and so on. This 
means that the total “civilization” of the same individual is not one unified 
system but a conglomeration of various systems and singular ‘“‘civilizational”’ 
traits united only by a spatial adjacency of the same biological organism. 
Biological organism, being a real system, changes biologically as a whole; 
but its total “civilization,” being congeries, does not change in togetherness, 
nor can the “‘total civilizations” of many individuals display any uniformity 
in their change. (See my Dynamics, Vol. I, chap. i, and the forthcoming 
Vol. IV of it for a systematic analysis of this problem.) 

If, then, the total “civilization” of an individual is not one system, still 
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less is one system the total civilization of a city block, or of the total city, 
of a nation, and of the still larger ‘‘civilized societies’ of Toynbee. This 
means that Toynbee’s “‘civilization”’ is not “‘species” but a kind of a “‘large 
dumping place” where coexist, side by side, an enormous number of various 
sociocultural systems many of which are not related to one another either 
causally or meaningfully: the State system, the Religious systems, the Art- 
Ethics-Philosophy-Science-Economic-Political-Technological and other sys- 
tems and congeries ‘“‘dumped together’’ over a vast territory and carried on 
by a multitude of individuals. One cannot style as species of the same genus 
different sets of incidental congeries: ‘‘shoe—watch—bottle—Saturday Evening 
Post’’ here, ‘‘trousers-comb-—detective story-valve-rose—automobile”’ there: 
and still less can one expect uniformities of structure and change in genesis, 
growth, and decline of such different congeries. Having mistakenly taken 
different congeries for system, Toynbee begins to treat his civilizations as 
“species of society’ and valiantly hunts for uniformities in their genesis, 
growth, and decline. In this way he makes the fatal mistake of erecting an 
enormous building upon a foundation less stable than the proverbial sand. 

All the subsequent defects of his theory follow from this “‘original sin.” 
It is aggravated by another fatal mistake he commits, namely, by the ac- 
ceptance of the old—from Florus to Spengler—conceptual scheme of ‘‘gene- 
sis-growth-decline,” as a uniform pattern of change of civilizations. Such a 
conception is possibly the worst among all the existing schemes of change of 
civilizations; and it is doubly fatal for Toynbee’s theory, Indeed, if his civili- 
zations are mere congeries, for this reason only we cannot talk of the genesis, 
growth, breakdown, disintegration, and dissolution of congeries. Congeries 
are neither born (alive or abortively) nor can they grow or disintegrate, since 
they never have been integrated. Generally, this popular conceptual scheme 
is purely analogical and represents not a theory of how sociocultural phenom- 
ena change but an evaluative theory of sociocultural progress: how they 
should change. Respectively, Toynbee’s theory is not so much a theory of 
civilizational change as much as an evaluative theory of civilizational progress 
or regress. This clearly comes out already in his formula of “‘growth” and 
“disintegration.” They are evaluative formulas of progress and regress but 
not the formulas of change. 

From these two sins follow all the factual and logical incongruities of 
Toynbee’s philosophy of history. First, his classifications of civilizations. 
Many a historian, anthropologist, and sociologist will certainly object to it 
as arbitrary, having no clear logical fundamentum divisionis. Several Christian 
civilizations are treated as separate and different; while a conglomeration of 
different (religious and other systems) are united into one civilization. Sparta 
is arbitrarily cut out of the rest of the Hellenic civilization, while Roman 
civilization is made inseparable from the Greek or Hellenic. Polynesian and 
Eskimo civilizations or ‘‘under-civilizations” (in one part Toynbee states 
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that they were live-born civilizations; in another he claims that they re- 
mained at “‘sub-civilizational’’ level and have never reached the state of 
civilizations)—each is taken as a separate civilization; while all the Nomads 
of all the continents are united into one civilization, and so on. 

Second, Toynbee’s mass onslaught of civilizations in the form of making 
most of them either “‘abortively born,” ‘‘arrested,”’ or “‘petrified,”’ or ‘‘broken- 
down” or “disintegrating” or ‘‘dead and buried.” According to Toynbee, 
out of twenty-six civilizations, only one—the Western—is still possibly alive 
at the present time, all the others being either dead or half-dead (“‘arrested,” 
“‘petrified,” “disintegrating”’). Since, according to the assumed scheme, civili- 
zations must have breakdowns, disintegration, and death, the author must 
either bury them or make them “abortive,” “‘arrested,” ‘‘petrified,” or at 
least broken-down and disintegrating. Since such is the demand of the scheme 
and since Toynbee does not have any clear criteria as to what death or break- 
down or integration or disintegration of civilization really is, he willingly 
takes the role of an undertaker of civilizations. 

Third, courageously following his scheme, he is not deterred by the fact 
that some of his civilizations which, according to his scheme, ought to have been 
dead a long time ago, after their breakdown, lived centuries, even thousands 
of years, and are still alive and very much so. He disposes of the difficulty 
by a simple device of ‘‘petrified”’ civilizations. So China has been petrified 
for thousands of years; Egypt for some two thousands of years; so the 
Hellenic civilization was either disintegrating or petrified after the Pelopo- 
nesian War up to the fifth century a.p. The whole Roman history was but 
an incessant disintegration, from the very beginning to the end; and so other 
civilizations. In his scheme civilizations hardly have time to live and to grow; 
if they are not born abortive—as some are—they are arrested; if they are 
not arrested, they have their breakdown almost immediately after they are 
born and then begin to disintegrate or are turned into a “‘petrified trunk.” 
Of course, philosophically the birth is the beginning of death; but an empirical 
investigator of either the life of an organism or of civilization can and must 
be less philosophical and can and must study the process of life itself, before 
the real death, or paralysis, or incurable sickness occurs. And for most of the 
organisms and civilizations there is a great distance between the terminal 
points of birth and death. 

This means that Toynbee studies little the greater part of the existence of 
the civilizations and drowns centuries and thousands of years of their ex- 
istence, activity, and change in his penchant of an “‘undertaker of civiliza- 
tions.” By this I do not deny the facts of either disintegration or even dis- 
solution of real cultural or civilizational systems. Such facts occur, but occur 
with real systems, not with congeries of civilizations; and occur not immedi- 
ately after the “birth” of the system but often after their long—sometimes 
indefinitely long—life and change. As a matter of fact, the elements of the 
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congeries of Toynbee’s civilizations still exist, even of those which he con- 
siders dead and buried a long time ago. Quite a large number of Egyptiac or 
Babylonic or especially Hellenic cultural systems and cultural traits (philos- 
ophy, ethics, architecture, sculpture, literature, art, etc.) are very much alive 
as components of the contemporary Western or other cultures. And they are 
alive not as objects of a museum but as living realities in our and other cul- 
tures. 

Fourth, the foregoing explains why in Toynbee’s work there is little of the 
analysis of the phase of the growth of the civilizations. There are only fairly 
indefinite statements that in that phase there is a Creative Minority success- 
fully meeting the challenge, that there is no class war, no intersociety war, 
and that everything goes well there and everything moves and becomes more 
and more “‘etherialized.”’ That is about all that is said of this phase. Such a 
characterization of the process of growth of his twenty-one civilizations is 
evidently fantastic in its “‘idyllic’”’ and other virtues. If we have to believe it, 
we seemingly have to accept that in Greece before 431-403 B.c. (the break- 
down of the Hellenic civilization, according to Toynbee) there were no wars, 
no revolutions, no class struggle, no slavery, no traditionalism, no uncreative 
minority, and that all these “‘plagues” appeared only after the Peloponesian 
War. On the other hand, we shall expect that, after it, in Greece and Rome 
creativeness ceased, and there was no Plato, no Aristotle, no Epicurus, no 
Zeno, no Polybius, no Church Fathers, no Lucretius, no scientific discovery— 
nothing creative. As a matter of fact, the factual situation in all these re- 
spects was very different before and after the breakdown. The indicators of 
war per million of the population for Greece were twenty-nine for the fifth, 
forty-eight for the fourth, and eighteen and three, respectively, for the third 
and second centuries B.c. Indicators of Internal Disturbances (revolutions) 
were 149, 468, 320, 259, and 36, respectively, for the centuries from the sixth 
to the second B.c., inclusive. This shows that the real movement of wars and 
revolutions in Greece was very different from what Toynbee tells us. The 
same is true of Rome (see the detailed data in my Social and cultural dynamics, 
Vol. III). The scientific, philosophical, and religious creativeness likewise 
reached their peak rather in and after the fifth century than before that time 
(see the figures of discoveries, inventions, and philosophical systems in Dy- 
namics, Vol. I, chap iii, et passim). In regard to the Western civilization, as 
mentioned, the diagnosis of Toynbee is somewhat ambiguous. In many places 
he says that it already had its breakdown and is in the process of disintegra- 
tion; in other places he is noncommittal. Whatever is his diagnosis, the 
Western civilization before the fifteenth century is regarded by him in the 
phase of growth. If this is so, then, according to his scheme, no revolutions, 
no serious wars, no hard and fast class divisions must have existed in Europe 
before that century. Factually, the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are 
the most revolutionary centuries up to the twentieth century in the history 
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of Europe; likewise, serfdom and other class divisions were hard and fast, 
and there were many wars—small and great (see the data in Vols. II and III 
of my Dynamics). Finally, the medieval Western civilization of the period 
of growth does not exhibit many of the traits of Toynbee’s growing civiliza- 
tions but displays a mass of traits which are the characteristics of Toynbee’s 
disintegrating civilizations. The same is true of his other civilizations. This 
means that Toynbee’s uniformities of growth and decline of the civilizations 
are largely fantastic and are not borne out by the facts. 

Fifth, a large number of the uniformities he claims in connection with 
his conceptual scheme are also either fallacious or overstated—for instance, 
his uniformity of negative correlation between the geographic expansion of 
civilization and its growth; between war and growth; between progress of 
technique and growth. Granting a part of truth to his statements, at the 
same time in this categoric formulation they are certainly fallacious. If Toyn- 
bee’s twenty-one civilizations did not diffuse over large areas and a multi- 
tude of persons and remained just the civilization of a little Sumeric, Greek, 
Egyptiac, or Arabic village, they could hardly become “‘historical” and cer- 
tainly would not come to the attention of historians and Toynbee and would 
not become one of his twenty-one civilizations. All his civilizations are vast 
complexes, spread over vast areas of territory and vast populations. They 
did not emerge at once in such a vast form; but in starting with a small area 
they expanded (in the process of their growth) over vaster and vaster areas 
and populations and through that became historical. Otherwise, they would 
not have been noticed. If Toynbee contends, as in a few places he does, that 
such a diffusion over vaster areas was performed peacefully, without war, 
through spontaneous submission of the “‘barbarians” to the charm of the 
diffusing civilization, such a statement is again inaccurate. All his twenty- 
one civilizations in their period of growth (according to Toynbee’s scheme) 
expanded not only peacefully but with force, coercion, and wars. On the 
other hand, many of them in the period of disintegration shrank, rather than 
expanded, and were more peaceful than in the periods of Toynbee’s growth. 

Sixth, following Spengler, whose ghost heavily weighs upon the author, 
Toynbee ascribes different dominant tendencies to each of his civilizations: 
aesthetic to the Hellenic, religious to the Indic, machinistic-technological to 
the Western (he does not give further such dominant penchants to each of 
the remaining eighteen civilizations). Such a summary characterization is 
again very doubtful. The Western civilization did not show its alleged domi- 
nant characteristic at all up to approximately the thirteenth century a.p.: from 
the sixth to the end of the twelfth century the movement of technological in- 
ventions and scientific discoveries stood at about zero in this allegedly techno- 
logical civilization par excellence; and from the sixth to the thirteenth century 
this machinistic civilization was religious through and through, even more 
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religious than the Indic or Hindu civilizations in many periods of their history 
(see the data on discoveries and technological inventions in my Dynamics, 
Vol. II, chap iii). The supposedly aesthetic Hellenistic civilization did not 
show its aesthetic penchant (in Toynbee’s sense) before the sixth century 
B.c. and displayed quite a boisterous scientific and technological élan in the 
period from 600 to 200 a.p. (see the figures, ibid., chap. iii). The Arabic 
civilization (whose dominant trait Toynbee does not stress) displayed an 
enormous élan of scientific and technological penchant in the centuries from 
the eighth to the thirteenth—much more so than the Western civilization 
during these centuries (see the data, ibid., chap. iii). All this means that the 
Spenglerian-Toynbee ascription of some specific perennial tendency to this 
or that civilization, regardless of the period of its history, is misleading and 
inaccurate. 

One can continue this criticism for a long time. A large part of the state- 
ments of Toynbee taken in his conceptual scheme are either inaccurate or 
invalid. However, many of these statements, properly reformulated and put 
in quite a different conceptual scheme of civilizational change, become valid 
and penetrating. For instance, most of the traits which Toynbee ascribes to 
the civilizations in their period of growth and partly in that of ‘‘petrification” 
are accurate for the phase of civilization dominated by what I call the “‘Idea- 
tional supersystem of culture” (not the total given culture in which it ap- 
pears). Many of the characteristics of Toynbee’s “‘disintegrating”’ period are 
typical for a phase of civilization dominated by what I call the “Sensate 
supersystem”’ (not the whole total culture or civilization). Many of the char- 
acteristics of Toynbee’s stage of acute disorganization are but the characteris- 
tics of the period when a given culture passes from the domination of Idea- 
tional to Idealistic or Sensate supersystems, and vice versa. Such periods of 
shift happen several times in the history of this or that “total culture’’ or 
“civilization.”” They are, however, neither a death nor “‘petrification” nor 
“arrest” but merely a great transition from one supersystem to another. Put 
into this scheme, and reinterpreted, many pages and chapters of Toynbee’s 
work become illuminating, penetrating, and scientifically valid. In such a 
setting his conception of the creative character of human history acquires 
still deeper meaning. Likewise, his hesitant diagnosis of the present state of 
the Western civilization becomes more definite and specific: as the status of 
the civilization entering not the path of death but the painful road of a great 
transition from the overripe Sensate phase to a more “‘etherialized”’ or spiri- 
tualized Ideational or Idealistic phase. Translated into more accurate terms 
of the real sociocultural systems and of the great rhythm of Sensate-Idealistic- 
Ideational supersystems of culture, A study of history is a most stimulating 
and illuminating work of a distinguished thinker and scholar. 


Harvarp University 
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Black folk then and now: an essay in the history of the sociology of the negro race. 
By W. E. Burcuarpt Dv Bors, professor of sociology in Atlanta Univer- 
sity. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1939. Pp. 401. $3.50. 


Professor Du Bois in this volume has presented a comprehensive survey of 
the Negro from ancient times to the present and has studied him not only in 
his main homeland, Africa, but also in the western world. So inclusive a treat- 
ment the author justifies on the ground that a summary interpretative work, 
based on his own long-term research and on anthropological and sociological 
studies, is of value to the scholar and of practical use to the man of affairs. 
Mr. Du Bois not only indicates the inevitable limitations imposed on him by 
the magnitude of the subject but attempts throughout to separate fact from 
working assumptions and from his own racial bias. The highly controversial 
character of the subject is not confined to the human element alone but in- 
cludes the whole physical environment of Africa itself—its natural resources, 
its climate, and the possibility of large-scale white settlement, a question of 
current interest. 

An example of the provocative information to be found in this book is that 
on the volume of black migration across the Atlantic, the totals of which are 
given at 15,000,000 to the Americas: 900,000 in the sixteenth century; 2,750,- 
000 in the seventeenth; 7,000,000 in the eighteenth; and over 4,000,000 in the 
nineteenth (p. 142). While obviously exact figures are not available for the 
migration of either Negroes from Africa or whites from Europe, a reasonable 
deduction is that before 1800 the stream of Negroes was much the greater. 

Similarly, the chapter on the culture of Africa reveals the heat of the battle 
which has raged for two centuries between the argument that the Negro had 
no culture whatsoever and the other extreme position that he was the pioneer 
in the domestication of plants and animals and the use of iron and textiles. 
The author finds little difficulty in citing evidence that the Negro, south of the 
Sahara, has attained no small degree of success in farming, in the arts and 
crafts, and in the organization of his society. 

Equally challenging, to select a chapter on current affairs, is the discussion 
of the political control of Africa. Mr. Du Bois associates the fate of democracy 
in the world with the treatment of Africa. He argues: 

The Mandates Commission at Geneva bade fair to become the great agent for the 
development of the African native. It is hardly necessary to say that very little of this 
program has been realized... .. The stone which the builders rejected—justice to 
black folk—has been precisely the one whose absence has brought disaster to Europe 
in the Ethiopian conquest and the German menace .. . . [p. 338}. 
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Chapters on education, on missionary activity of Christians and Moham- 
medans, and on the position of the Negro everywhere today round out this 
survey by a brilliant representative of the race, whose volume is in itself a 
valuable document for its new emphasis. 

The scholar misses references to the valuable works of Carter G. Woodson, 
to Helen T. Catterall’s five-volume, monumental Judicial cases concerning 
American slavery and the Negro, and to Elizabeth Donnan’s indispensable four- 
volume Documents illustrative of the history of the slave trade to America. The 
book contains maps, a bibliography, and an index. 


Frank J. KLINGBERG 
University of California at Los Angeles 


A history of the expansion of Christianity. By Kennetu Scott Latourette. 
Vol. III, Three centuries of advance, A.D. 1500—A.D. 1800. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1939. Pp. 503. $3.50. 


Within the three centuries covered by this book, not only did the greatest 
revival and reform experienced by the Christian church occur, but the discov- 
ery and conquest of oversea lands opened to it “‘the greatest door for expansion 
which any religion had ever had.” How the church met this challenge and 
how it not only “profoundly modified the culture of Western Europe” but 
tempered the effects of European expansion is traced by the author with great 
mastery of detail, as well as with keen interpretation of the great movements 
portrayed, although perhaps more might have been said as to the influence on 
European religious thought and morals of the contact with exotic lands. 
Within the covers of this book the Christian activities of Europeans, not only 
in Europe but throughout the world, are recounted. 

Several popes displayed interest in the fate of the Indians, notably Paul 
III, Alexander VII, and Pius V. In 1537 Paul III issued a “‘bull in which he 
declared in unmistakable terms that the Indians were not brutes, but men 
who were competent to understand Christianity, and that they should not be 
deprived of their liberty or their property.” It is Mr. Latourette’s opinion 
that “Christianity was considerably more effective in softening the impact of 
the Spaniard upon the Indian than it had been in blunting the asperity of the 
aggression of Teuton on Slav in the centuries before a.p. 1500.” 

Of special interest is the author's exposition of the effect of Christianity 
upon the life and thought of Europe. The religious revival resulting from the 
Reformation was “‘more extensive and affected more peoples” than had ever 
before been the case. This is evidenced by the many varieties of Protestant- 
ism, as well as by the innumerable new orders and congregations within the 
Catholic church. The education and morals of the clergy were markedly im- 
proved, although at first it was difficult to provide properly trained clergy— 
less than half of the clergy ordained at Wittenberg between 1/37 and 1560 
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had a university education. A definite effort was made, through wide use of 
catechisms, to promote religious instruction of the laity, and Protestant lay- 
men were inspired by many new hymns, while some of the greatest music ever 
created was composed for the mass celebrated with new dignity in Catholic 
churches. 

Politically, many plans in which the Christian impulse was strong were pro- 
posed for the realization of an ideal society. The Christian impulse had like- 
wise a part in bringing about the French Revolution, besides affecting the 
principles of international law and stimulating proposals for lasting peace, 
such as William Penn’s Essay toward the present and future peace of Europe. It 
also furnished a stimulus to an interest in, and a solution of, social problems 
and, in the alteration of social institutions, to a closer approximation of social 
ideals. 

In Mr. Latourette’s opinion the common contention that Calvinism pro- 
moted capitalism, while largely true, needs qualification; and Protestants, as 
well as Catholics, were opposed to “‘much of the ethics associated with capi- 
talism.”’ He points out that two leading exponents of utilitarian liberalism, 
Price and Priestley, were nonconformist clergymen; and he believes that 
Adam Smith’s economic doctrines rest on “‘a foundation of religious opti- 
mism.”’ Music also owes a profound debt to Christianity because of the inspi- 
ration which “Christian themes provided those who laid the foundations for 
modern music.” Oratorios, hymns, masses, and Christmas carols are ex- 
amples. 

“It was primarily because of the Christian impulse that in Western Europe 
schools were provided for the masses.”” Even more interesting is the fact that 
some new educational methods were largely due to Christianity, i.e., ‘the 
ideal that education must be pupil centered rather than for the purpose of 
regimenting the human mind and will into conformity with superimposed pat- 
terns.” 

Likewise, “Protestantism particularly in those forms such as Congregation- 
alism, Anabaptism, and Pietism, which emphasized a personal religious expe- 
rience, may have contributed to eighteenth century rationalism and the Auf- 
kliirung.” In contrast to Andrew D. White, who assumed a conflict between 
science and theology, the author points out that the struggle which arose over 
Copernicus’ revolutionary interpretation of astronomy was “‘one between 
Christians not between Christians and non-Christians’ and therefore “‘not a 
battle between science and religion.” As for the effect of environment on 
Christianity, Protestantism “‘became primarily the faith of peoples of Teu- 
tonic stock who dwelt outside of what had once been the Roman Empire.” In 
a certain sense Protestantism seems to have been the outcome of the conscious 
appropriation by Teutonic folk of Christianity which had come to them under 


Roman guise.” 
James Epwarp GILLESPIE 


Pennsylvania State College 
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La guerre dans la pensée économique du XVI* au XVIII* siécle. By Epmonp 
SILBERNER. Preface by E. Raprarp. (“Etudes sur l'histoire des 
théories économiques,” published under the direction of GafTan Prrov. 
Vol. VII.) Paris: Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1939. Pp. 301. Fr. 42. 


Now that half or even more of the national income of many nations is being 
spent for war, the question as to whether economists have given adequate at- 
tention to war becomes as timely as it is important. Precisely what have writ- 
ers said about the relation between war and political economy? M. Silberner 
has set himself the task of answering this question. In this volume, which is 
to be followed by at least one more, he shows the place of war in economic lit- 
erature from Bodin to Bentham. Since most writers of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries either approved or condoned war as an instrument for at- 
taining economic or political objectives, whereas almost all eighteenth-century 
writers repudiated war, M. Silberner finds a correlation between mercantilism 
and bellicosity, between liberalism and pacifism. Although I willingly admit 
that practically all the advocates of nationalism either approved of war or 
recognized that war might easily result from their economic and political pol- 
icy, and although I heartily agree that defenders of free trade prophesied that 
universal peace would be the logical counterpart of universal trade, I never- 
theless think that M. Silberner has oversimplified his interpretation by brand- 
ing bellicose writers as ‘‘orthodox”’ mercantilists and by heralding free traders 
as pacifists. He has, as a consequence, reaffirmed a traditional, tenuous 
dichotomy between mercantilists and economic liberals by his preoccupation 
with the warlike or peace-wishing intentions of the several major writers. 

M. Silberner has relied too much on the earlier critical literature of mer- 
cantilism. He has not given adequate attention to a number of recent studies 
which have attempted to show the connection between mercantilist and 
medieval economic policy, on the one hand, or the nexus between mercantilist 
ideology and laissez faire, on the other. Close study of Part V of Heckscher’s 
great work, for example, would have revealed that the mercantilist conception 
of society was neither so simple nor so amoral as M. Silberner implies. Never- 
theless, he has produced a very important book, and he has done so because of 
his very singleness of purpose. Of each writer he has asked but one question: 
Does this author hold war to be necessary or inevitable, and, if so, why? Fear 
of civil war, fear of overpopulation, fear lest a nation would not get its share 
of resources or markets—these are the principal reasons which inspired war- 
like sentiments in the age of nationalism. Conversely, a belief that war is un- 
profitable, a conviction that war is “‘unnatural,” an appreciation that all par- 
ticipating nations can gain by reciprocal trade—these become the basic ele- 
ments in the resuscitated universalism of the eighteenth century. In the proc- 
ess, national power as a major objective of policy is gradually replaced by in- 
dividual well-being as an objective which can be reached by rational obedience 
to a natural order. Not all the pacifists, however, agree that the way whereby 
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international peace can be reached is so simple or quite so atomistic. Begin- 
ning with Eméric Crucé (1590-1648), a group of ardent believers in formal in- 
ternational peace organization emerges, many of whom advocate a league of 
nations adequately provided with police power to enforce world-peace. 

There is one riddle for which M. Silberner seems to find no satisfactory 
answer, even though he does not signalize this difficulty. All the peace-loving 
writers insist that commerce is, in the final analysis, a bond of peace. Provi- 
dentially interdependent, nations are therefore teleologically pacific. Yet 
these same writers find in commercial jealousy one of the primary causes of 
war. There are, of course, partial explanations of this paradox: the wrong 
kind of policy, for example, creates jealousies, whereas right policy (laissez 
faire) will dissipate them; or, self-seeking persons (merchants, particularly) 
by their own avarice foment commercial jealousy. The underlying medieval- 
ism of eighteenth-century universalism here reveals itself: war can be irradi- 
cated by obedience to nature (God) and by cleansing the body politic of per- 
sonal immorality. This basically individualistic program is really quite dif- 
ferent from one that contemplates an armed international peace organization. 
The latter is actually an international extension of the étatisme of the mer- 
cantilists. 

E. A. J. Jounson 
New York University 


The early Tudor theory of kingship. By FRaNKuIN LE VAN Baumer. (“Yale his- 
torical publications,” edited by Leonarp Woops LaBarer. “Miscellany,” 
Vol. XXXV.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 259. $2.50. 


Early Tudor theorization on political thought has occupied little space in 
the history of political theory in England. One reason is not far to seek. As 
Dr. Baumer’s bibliography reveals, not one man wrote during the period who 
was primarily a political theorist. Sir Thomas More’s famous Utopia was 
frankly imaginative; Sir Thomas Eliot was chiefly interested in the ideal 
ruler. The Tudor theory of kingship, like the Tudor theory of the state, has 
lacked appeal for students because no one composed a formal, systematic, 
comprehensive treatise on political theory during this period. Tudor political 
theory must indeed be pieced together from the pamphlet propaganda of the 
time. In collecting, analyzing, and collating this scattered evidence Mr. 
Baumer has performed a useful service with diligence, discretion, and skill. 

Tudor political theory on kingship was, he argues, a result of the Reforma- 
tion rather than its cause, an er parte and ex post facto attempt to justify meas- 
ures already decided to be expedient on other grounds than theory. Departing 
from the fifteenth-century concepts, the pamphleteers propounded as twin 
doctrines the royal supremacy and nonresistance to it. They attributed to the 
king readily enough the potestas jurisdictionis over the church without limita- 
tion but refused to allow him the potestas ordinis. In the state they favored a 
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“mixed”? government, the king ruling in conjunction with parliament. Yet, 
the king, either solus or in parliament, was subordinate to natural and positive 
law and was definitely bound by the familiar medieval propositions regarding 
his moral responsibility to govern for the good of his subjects. There seems 
to be no evidence to supply obvious and extensive gaps in a theory of kingship 
or of the state. Proof that this is true is not the least of Mr. Baumer’s con- 
tributions. 

The pamphleteers of the period rarely or never defined the terms they used; 
and one feels that the author in his effort to explain them, to reconcile diver- 
gent views, has given more system and precision to Tudor theorization than it 
possessed in the minds of its proponents. His own definitions of “absolutism,” 
of “‘unlimited sovereignty,”’ and of “‘absolute monarchy” (notes on pp. 5, 6) 
are frankly those of later generations and on his own showing neither define 
nor describe Tudor ideas. A more direct and extended discussion of the rela- 
tion of Tudor terminology to later ideas would have clarified many issues. 

The author states more than once that the Reformation was illegal (pp. 
34, 62); he seems to believe that it usurped a valid jurisdiction of the pope (pp. 
34, 35, 44, 45). Yet Tudor theory was a defense of the legality of this very 
legislation. Does not this importation of his own idea of history unduly color his 
discussion of theory? Nor is it always clear to the reader when Mr. Baumer is 
giving his own idea of the history of the Reformation, when he is discussing 
contemporary ideas prior to 1529 and when those after that date. Moreover, 
he seems to discuss seriously the question whether or not the whole literature 
was written to impress upon the public ideas which neither the king nor their 
authors believed at any date (pp. 35, 38, 39; Appen. I). If this be true, the 
whole structure of theory he is expounding was dishonest and insincere. The 
reviewer is not clear whether or not the author means to allege so much; but 
on this point, so vital to the whole inquiry, the reader should not have been 
left in any doubt whatever. If this can be proved, it throws a most sinister 
light upon the whole period and makes this book a contribution of first-rate 
importance. If the author merely means that one man or another found him- 
self in difficulty and chose an easier way out than Fisher or More, he has gone 
too far in even suggesting a general and conscious dishonesty. 


Rotanp G. UsHer 
Washington Unwersity 


‘O Bios rod ‘EAAnviKod Aaod Kara TovpKoKpariay TH Tov 
mepinynrav [The life of the Greek people during the Turkish period on the 
basis of the foreign travelers]. By HeELene D. Bourazete. Vol. I, Intro- 
duction. Athens, 1939. Pp. 255. 200 dr. 


Since Kampouroglous and Philadelpheus inaugurated the study of Athens 
under the Turks, Greeks have paid attention to this interesting period of their 
history. Thanks to her researches in the Gennadeion and other Athenian li- 
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braries, this young writer gives a sketch of the people’s life in Turkish times, 
drawn from the accounts of travelers, mostly French. They were of three 
classes: pilgrims, diplomatists, and scholars, each having the defects of its 
qualities. Thus, the pilgrims, merely stopping in Greek ports on the voyage 
to Palestine, were apt to take a superficial view, biased by their religious 
prejudices against the Orthodox church. The diplomatists usually associated 
exclusively with officials and their chers collégues, seeing little of the people. 
Few, like the present United States’ minister in Athens, traveled about the 
country, collecting information from all classes. Scholars then, as now, were 
mainly interested in the ancient ruins; few, like the late director of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies, Bert Hodge Hill, recognized that a knowledge 
of the modern Greeks helps us to understand the ancient. This class also in- 
curs the risk of underestimating its contemporaries, because they expect to 
find Sophocles and Socrates walking and talking in modern Athens, and go 
away disillusioned. But, with these reservations, the travelers quoted throw 
light on the life of the times. They show no islands deserted because of pirates 
to whom Megara paid blackmail! They found the Greeks preferring Turkish 
to Venetian rule, because the former tolerated their religion, synonymous 
almost with their nationality. Thus a diplomatist reported in 1628 that the 
Greeks would not purchase political freedom at the cost of becoming Catho- 
lics. Yet the Turks had so misgoverned Cyprus that the Cypriotes lacked 
bread. Chios is described as the freest and richest of the islands, ‘“‘the Garden 
of Greece,” and Salonica in 1669 as “‘the fairest city of all Greece,’’ where the 
Jews were treated as equals. Athens in 1654 contained barely four thousand 
Greeks and only sixty Turkish families; Corinth then consisted of only twenty 
houses, some inhabited by negroes. In 1814 a French consul considered the 
Cretans to be the most oppressed of all Greeks. At a time when Greece was 
ruled by a Cephalonian, General Metaxas, it is interesting to find one traveler 
writing that “Cephalonia produces many generals with unique military 
and also political qualities.” A scholar in 1546 found the peasants speaking 
purer Greek than the townsfolk, who mixed it with Italian and Turkish 
words. Yet in the towns Greeks and Turks lived apart, whereas in the coun- 
try they mixed together. Kindness to animals was a noticeable Turkish 
quality; hence a drinking-fountain for them was erected near Hadrian’s 
Arch. The superstition that kittens must not be drowned and that a founda- 
tion-stone must be sprinkled with a cock’s blood still survive from Turkish 
times. Travelers, even Byron, carved their names on the ancient monu- 
ments, which Greeks and Turks alike neglected because of the belief that 
they were the abode of evil spirits. Hence the author finds some excuse for 
Elgin and his Marbles. The bibliography omits the recent works of Sakel- 
lariou and Lascaris (Journal, XI [1939], 439) and cites Finlay in German and 
Eton in French translations. Otherwise it is up to date. 
MILLER 


Athens, Greece 
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France overseas through the Old Régime. A study of European expansion. By 
Herbert INGRAM Prigstiey. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1939. 
Pp. 393. $5.00. 


France overseas. A study of modern imperialism. By Herpert INGRAM 
PrigstLeEyY. A publication of the American Historical Association. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938. Pp. 463. $5.00. 


These two scholarly volumes, published a year apart and separately, pro- 
vide a connected account of French colonization from the earliest times to the 
present. Despite its title, the one on the earlier period carries the story down 
to the end of the Napoleonic era. This book thus covers the rise and fall of the 
first colonial empire, while the other treats the rise and development of the 
second, which began with the acquisition of Algiers in 1830. Professor Priestley 
modestly presents his vast undertaking as “‘a pioneer genetic treatment in 
English of the work of France overseas.” Prepared in connection with his 
teaching of European expansion in the University of California, the study 
should receive a cordial welcome from others who are attempting to cope with 
this important, complicated, and neglected subject. Mr. Priestley is the first 
American scholar to write a one-volume treatment of the later period. 

Modern overseas expansion appears to be predicated on geographical posi- 
tion and national solidarity. France, facing two seas, has been invited by 
nature to cross these bodies of water and investigate what lay beyond. First 
the feudal system, then the internal upheavals of the sixteenth century, ham- 
pered such investigations. And, when made, they did not result at once in 
colonization, as the explorations of Cartier and Roberval show. The seven- 
teenth century, however, as Mr. Priestley amply demonstrates, beheld a 
changed scene. Blessed, on the one hand, with able ministers—notably 
Richelieu and Colbert, who developed a strong centralized monarchy—and 
aided, on the other, by the decline of Spain and Portugal, France succeeded 
in carving out for itself a great colonial empire. The white flag of the Bourbons 
floated proudly over such diverse regions as Canada, Louisiana, Guiana, sev- 
eral Caribbean islands, and parts of India. 

It is one thing to seize an empire, another to make it flourish. The French 
failed to do this in the mainland colonies of Canada and Louisiana, which were 
suitable to the white race. The stringent trade regulations, the ezclusif, 
coupled with the disinclination of the French to migrate to the new world, 
kept these regions in virtual stagnation as compared with the thriving English 
colonies on the same continent. In the sugar islands, however, the reverse was 
true. These possessions and particularly St. Domingue, although they had a 
sparse white population, became amazingly prosperous until the slavery system 
there was disrupted during the Revolution. The sugar islands gave France 
a favorable balance of trade. 

At this point it should be said that Mr. Priestley has neglected to em- 
phasize the extraordinary importance of St. Domingue. A number of able 
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French scholars (Cabon, Maurel, Roussier, Debien) seem with justice to be 
united in their efforts to give this colony a larger page in the history of France 
and the world. In a paper read at Ziirich in 1938 Mlle Maurel reminded her 
listeners that St. Domingue produced one-half of the sugar consumed in the 
entire world. According to M. Roussier in his introduction to Leclerc’s let- 
ters, the declaration of Haitian independence (1804) marked the actual end 
of the first French colonial empire.! The reviewer hopes that Mr. Priestley in 
a future edition of his book will devote a chapter and a map to St. Domingue. 

The same criticism cannot be made of the volume on the later period. 
Here the distribution of space reflects the importance or the unimportance of 
the various areas where France has established or attempted to establish itself 
overseas. Mr. Priestley properly takes five chapters to treat Algiers and Al- 
geria. But West Africa and Madagascar under the Second Empire are com- 
bined in one chapter, while each receives a separate chapter under the Third 
Republic. The same separate attention is accorded the Far East, Tunisia, 
Egypt, Indo-China, Equatorial Africa, Morocco, and Syria. On the other 
hand, the lesser French possessions, such as the West Indian islands (vegetat- 
ing reminders of past glory), Guiana, and the Pacific islands, are described 
together under general headings. 

The development of the present French colonial empire, the second largest 
in the world, provides strong proof that form of government has little, if any- 
thing, to do with the expansion of a nation overseas. Since 1815 France has 
been a kingdom, a republic, an empire, and a republic again. All these govern- 
ments have added to the colonial domain. And they have done it in the face of 
a certain traditional opposition which the eighteenth-century philosophes and 
physiocrats voiced so effectively. During the reign of Napoleon III this op- 
position was perforce silent. Under the Third Republic, Clemenceau and his 
cohorts openly fought the expansionist program of Jules Ferry. But the em- 
pire overseas seemed to feed even better on open than on silent opposition— 
it grew bigger than ever. 

Like most students of modern imperialism, Mr. Priestley presents facts and 
figures to show that colonies do not pay. In the past the acquisition of the 
French possessions cost much in blood and treasure. Since the acquisition, a 
long series of native insurrections and revolts has plagued French authorities 
and added to the expenses of administration. These expenses have never been 
balanced by the returns. Trade with the colonies amounts to only a small per- 
centage of that with foreign countries. Yet France must ever be prepared to 
protect them against other powers—Tunisia against Italy, for example. Mr. 
Priestley concludes: “‘It is obvious that the possession of colonies is a political 
liability rather than an asset.” 

Unlike Jeremy Bentham, however, Mr. Priestley does not advise the 


1 Paul Roussier (ed.), Lettres du Général Leclerc, commandant en chef de l'armée de 
Saint-Domingue en 1802 (Paris, 1937), p. 7 (reviewed in Journal, XI [1939], 394-95). 
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French outright to abandon their colonies. Nor does he pretend to tell others 
what to think. ‘‘From the plain narrative of events,” announces his preface, 
“the reader may deduce what philosophies he will.’”” With the groundwork 
laid in France overseas, perhaps other American scholars will be encouraged to 
provide interpretative studies. The field offers great possibilities, whatever the 
peace settlement at the close of the present war may be. 


Lupwie Loxkke 
National Archives 


Calendar of state papers, colonial series, America and West Indies, 1731, 1732, 
1733, preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by Cecrt HeapiaM and 
ArTHUR PercivaL Newton. 3 vols. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1938-39. Pp. xlvii+466; xlix+362; lii+348. £1 10s.; 25s. 6d.; £1 5s. 


The position of Britain in the 1730’s bears some resemblance to her situa- 
tion in the 1930’s. After a major war in which she had been victorious she 
faced two potent enemies, who had not been appeased by the peace treaties 
which concluded the war. Then the enemies were France and Spain. Walpole 
strove to keep them apart, to prevent a combination aimed at Britain, and 
thus to save the peace. Scenes and prizes of the conflict were Spanish America, 
with its money and bullion; the West Indies, with their sugar; Honduras, with 
its logwood; the Florida-Carolina frontie:, with its furs and its strategic posi- 
tion for protecting Britain’s tobacco and rice industries in Virginia and 
Carolina; the Ohio valley-New York frontier, with its fur trade; and Nova 
Scotia and northern New England, with their fisheries and potential naval 
stores. 

As to the Anglo-Spanish conflict in the new world, the Honduras-Cam- 
peachy logwood dispute, continuing to cause friction, figured in 1733 in 
diplomatic negotiations between Britain and Spain. During 1731 and 1732 
“there were fewer complaints about the outrages of the Spanish guarda-costas 
than usual.” Even so, mistrust of the Spaniards prevailed in high British 
circles. In the West Indies the progress of the French sugar industry threat- 
ened the British sugar planters, as indicated by reports that French sugar 
(1731) was underselling British sugar by 7}—25 per cent in European markets. 

In North America the French claimed all land to the sources of the rivers 
flowing into the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi. They established Crown 
Point in 1731, induced the Shawnee Indians to move from Pennsylvania to 
the French interior, obstructed the English fur trade in western New York, 
and planned to erect a new fort beyond Oswego. French fortifications at 
Louisbourg proceeded apace, a new French settlement took form on Prince 
Edward Island, and French settlers occupied a site near Penobscot. In 1732 
the board of trade reported that the French had established an encircling 
chain behind the English settlements, from the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
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to the mouth of the Mississippi. Only at Newfoundland did the French and 
English manage to avoid conflict. 

In Nova Scotia French seigneurs made extravagant claims to land; the 
Acadians, defying British authority, remained loyal to Catholic France; and 
a band of French settlers gained a foothold on the St. John River in 1732. 
*‘All our troubles,” wrote Governor Armstrong of Nova Scotia in 1732, “‘pro- 
ceed originally from the French by the influence they have over the Indians, 
which they will always maintain while our English merchants employ them to 
sell goods to the Indians, whereby they keep us at a distance, make the latter 
depend upon them, engross the whole management of the fur trade, and run 
away with the profit.” 

Walpole’s policy of placating Spain through the adjustment of trade dis- 
putes achieved temporary success in the early 1730’s. With respect to the 
Nova Scotia problem, British ministers could “not bring themselves to face 
the expense of dealing with it until there was no alternative.” The warnings 
of the board of trade with respect to the French advance in the Ohio valley 
brought little result beyond the policy of encouraging Protestant settlements 
as a means of holding the interior. Nor did a proposal of the board that the 
French be forced to withdraw from Crown Point bear fruit. Plans for the 
military buffer colony of Georgia went forward to fruition, while parliament, 
by means of the Molasses Act of 1733, prepared to strike at the French West 
Indies by making it unprofitable for Britain’s North American colonies to 
supply the French with the means of producing sugar cheaply. Although the 
board of trade advised strong measures against the French in North America, 
the ministry did not act, apparently because it did not wish to force France 
and Spain into an anti-British bloc. 

Foreign rivalries and competition inspired interest at Whitehall in a 
tightened control of the colonies. In the constitutional sphere British policy— 
expressed but not enforced—called for imperial dominance of colonial courts, 
for a sharp separation of powers between royal governors and elected as- 
semblies (with an effective check of the latter by the former), for the strength- 
ening of the royal prerogative in America, and for permanent salary grants 
from colonial assemblies to royal governors—an issue particularly acute in 
Massachusetts. Again the board of trade emphasized the need of transforming 
the chartered colonies into royal provinces. However, these volumes yield 
little evidence of accomplishment on the part of Britain in bringing the col- 
onies into closer dependence upon the crown. Numerous traces of patronage 
and petty politics, reaching from the ministry to minor agents in the colonies, 
explain in part the failure of Britain to treat colonial issues with a firm hand. 

By 1732, parliament was enlarging its control over the colonies—a trend 
that evoked opposition in America. The colonists “believed that Parliament 
narrowly preferred the interest of the Home merchants, manufacturers and 
creditors to those of the colonial producers, ship-owners and debtors” (A. P. 
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Newton). The Virginia council in 1732 protested against the regulation of 
colonial trade by parliament and stated a preference for regulation by the 
king—an ominous foreshadowing of the political theory of the American 
Revolution. 

On the economic front British policy exhibited two interests—to protect 
British investments at home and abroad and to provide new outlets for British 
capital. The issues involved in the contests with France and Spain touched 
both of these interests. In response to a plea from Jamaican planters, the 
board of trade in 1732 sponsored a bounty on coffee in order to open a new 
channel of production and investment. The Molasses Act, of course, sought 
to protect British investments in the West Indies. On the other hand, the 
government refused to permit the direct exportation of sugar from the islands 
to Europe—an action which safeguarded the investments of British merchants 
and shipowners in the sugar trade. 

A report of the board of trade (1732) reviewed the problem of the recovery 
of debts owed by colonists to British merchants. Additional instructions to all 
colonial governors ordered that they veto colonial acts which gave any prefer- 
ences to colonists over British creditors. Investors in manufacturing in Eng- 
land received protection through the British policy of checking the growth in 
the colonies of competing industries. Complaints that hats made in the col- 
onies were underselling English hats in England helped to procure the Hat Act 
of 1732. In a conflict at Jamaica, which arrayed the planters and the local 
traders against the South Sea Company and British slave traders of Bristol 
and Liverpool, the crown protected the home mercantile interest by restrain- 
ing the Jamaicans from taxing slaves exported from the island to the Spanish 
colonies. 


Curtis NETTELS 
University of Wisconsin 


Clive of Plassey. A biography. By A. Mervyn Davies. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1939. Pp. 522. $3.75. 


Clive has had no lack of biographers. In his own day the venomous 
Caraccioli and the hero-worshiping Orme inaugurated what Mr. Davies has 
well called the “‘two Clives.” This latest biography is not based on new ma- 
terial but is a “fresh interpretation” of the well-known empire-builder. 
Mr. Davies, who has recently published an excellent life of Hastings, is well 
qualified to treat judiciously the meteoric career of Clive. His strange per- 
sonality is lucidly studied so far as the meager material permits, for Clive 
left no diary or memoirs, and his letters reveal chiefly an inadequate educa- 
tion. There is no attempt to gloss over his acts. Clive, who went to India 
for the sole purpose of making money, had acquired £40,000 at the age of 
twenty-seven. After Plassey—four years later—he received a gift of £234,000 
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from his nominee, the puppet nawab of Bengal. Clive later declared, anent 
this gift and other rewards, that he was surprised at his own moderation. 
Mr. Davies, in his effort to be fair, is inclined to palliate Clive’s utter selfish- 
ness on the ground that such profits “do not appear to have been irregular 
according to the ethics of that day.’’ But his successor in India, Vansittart, 
refused donations of the kind Clive had received, and there were others who 
showed some degree of restraint. The deceit of Omichand by a false treaty 
is properly condemned, and the author fittingly labels Clive’s efforts on his 
third visit in 1764 (he was sent out to cleanse the Indian administration) as 
the work of a “poacher turned into gamekeeper.”’ After the final return to 
England, virulent criticism, lack of friends, the breakdown of his health, 
and an unstable temperament led to Clive’s suicide while still in his forties. 
The immensity of his failure is the more sharply brought out by the realiza- 
tion that Warren Hastings was beginning a real reformation of Indian admin- 
istration when Clive cut his own throat. Mr. Davies makes clear the lack 
of ideals and of statesmanship in Clive’s career, his utter disregard of India’s 
toiling peasants, the avarice, the constant claim of sole credit for every 
achievement, the unbridled ambition. Certainly, this greatest of nabobs had 
amazing luck. 

The account would be more enthralling if it were not so long drawn out. 
The narrative includes much discussion of authorities which could well be 
reserved for appendixes; there is more sketching-in of background than is 
necessary and too much inclination to drag in current events. The footnotes 
are irritating: they are too few to be taken seriously, and occasionally the 
references to volume and page are omitted. The narrative would be clearer 
for more use of dates. The index—of proper names only—is quite inadequate. 
Persons with no relation to Clive’s career are carefully “‘paged’’—e.g., 
Carlyle, Strafford, Alexander the Great, Voltaire, and T. P. O'Connor. Clive 
himself and Caraccioli are omitted. The summary of the will in an appendix 
purports to be that of ““Lord Robert Clive’! There is a seeming contradiction 
in writing of the dewani of Bengal (pp. 394, 399, 473). And why append to 
this volume a correction of the author’s life of Hastings? 

Howarp Rosinson 
Oberlin College 


The British Empire before the American Revolution. By LAwrENcE HENRY 
Gipson. Vol. IV, Zones of international friction: North America, south of 
the Great Lakes region, 1748-1754. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. 
Pp. 312. $5.00. 

In three excellent volumes Dr. Gipson explained the structure and genius 
of the British Empire in a middle decade of the eighteenth century (Journal, 
IX [1937], 229). His gaze then turned outward to those years and to those 
areas wherein empire clashed with empire in a contest for mastery. The 
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present volume is focused upon the clashing interests of the English, French, 
and Spanish in the Indian country from the Lakes to the Gulf. A next 
volume will carry the study of international friction into the region from the 
Lakes to the Atlantic and into the Indies, both East and West. 

It is a dramatic story stark with human tragedy. The key to the struggle, 
as the author makes clear, was the lure of profits. The contest was not born 
of an urgent demand for land to satisfy a swarming population. The penetra- 
tion of a comparatively few people of European stock into the country of the 
Indians meant profits for the merchants and manufacturers, distillers, and 
land speculators. The acquisitive urge of the white man lead the way, and 
human welfare counted naught. Rum, guns, and powder came with trinkets 
and cloth from outside in an exchange for peltries and skins gathered by the 
Indians. In the process the red men were caught and ground between the 
upper and nether millstones of alien pressure for control. And thus, in the 
pursuit of the white men for dividends, there was woven a sinister web of 
forest diplomacy. English and French alike used the Indians as allied war- 
riors, incited tribal feuds, or cajoled them with presents to gain their respective 
ends. 

Mr. Gipson well brings out the significant differences in the nature of 
English and French expansion. The former was chiefly the result of private 
enterprise and capital followed by governmental control at some distance. 
The latter partook generally of a policy of state control and private monopoly. 
In the bitter competition for trade the advantage lay on the English side. 
The French were no match for the English, who offered better terms and a 
greater variety and quantity of suitable articles. The French finally adopted 
a policy of force, warring against rebellious tribes, ejecting English traders, 
and erecting forts at strategic places to confine the English east of the moun- 
tains. The encircling system of the French found the English at a disad- 
vantage. The separate colonies were jealous and jarring in their attitude 
toward frontier affairs, land companies competed, and the various govern- 
ments were slow to act. The mastery of the great West was submitted to the 
arbitrament of the sword in the last French war. 

It is an intensive piece of scholarship. A captious critic may say that the 
pages are overburdened with a surplus of minutiae. It is true that there is a 
great wealth of details, but it should be said that they are presented in a 
manner which gives intimate life and warmth to the story. Like its predeces- 
sors, this volume is wrought from unexploited manuscripts found in foreign 
and colonial archives, as well as from published sources. It conforms to the 
best standards of historical and literary workmanship. The inclusion of eleven 
contemporary maps and plans adds much to the value of the study, which is a 
distinct addition to our knowledge of the old empire. Students of the period 
look forward to succeeding volumes with pleasure. 


Winrrep T. Root 


State University of Iowa 
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Modern constitutions since 1787. By Joun A. Hawcoop. M.A., Ph.D., reader 
in modern history in the University of Birmingham. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1939. Pp. 539. $5.50. 

In these days one’s interest in a title like the foregoing must inevitably be 
tinged with melancholy. Dr. Hawgood’s substantial volume points up to an 
appraisal of written constitutions throughout the present-day world; but of 
the twenty or more fundamental laws with which he chiefly deals, half or more 
have been repudiated, or at all events are in abeyance. In the shorter view, at 
least, Woodrow Wilson appears to have been unduly optimistic when he re- 
marked that democracy “‘seems about universally to prevail,’ and Lord Bryce 
less pessimistic than used to be thought when he suggested that the swing of 


the centuries might see representative government as we have known it dis- | 


placed by something entirely different. What Mr. Hawgood has attempted to 
do is to write a constitutional history of the world (chiefly Europe and the 
United States), not as a single and continuous narrative but in a series of chap- 
ters so grouped as to deal with a long list of written frames of government 
under nine different categories, each corresponding to a special type of state. 
Thus we find the revolutionary constitutions of France and America described 
under the heading of ‘“The spontaneous state”; the Bonapartist constitutions, 
under that of ‘“The prefabricated state’; and the “parliamentary constitu- 
tions” of the post-Napoleonic era, under that of ““The negotiated state.” 
Probably Mr. Hawgood would be the first to recognize that the plan involves 
some risk of artificiality, and the reviewer confesses that when he first took up 
the book he expected to find it defective at this point. Closer examination, 
however, reveals fundamental soundness both in conception and in execution, 
and one may believe that teachers and students of modern history, for whom 
primarily the volume has been written, will find the treatment illuminating 
and suggestive. The last chapter of the book—‘‘Affirmative constitutions: the 
categorical state’’—contrasts the Russian, Italian, German, and other to- 
talitarian regimes with the ““American way,” characterized as “‘state-planning 
ad hoc.”” An appendix presents a useful classified bibliography of some four 
hundred titles, although there are a few curious omissions, as, for example, in 
the list of collections of constitutional texts, where no mention is made of a 
volume published by the British foreign office in 1938 inaugurating a series to 
be known as ““The constitutions of all countries” and containing all written 
constitutions operative throughout the British Empire. 
Freperic A. 
University of Wisconsin 


Nationalism and the cultural crisis in Prussia 1806-1815. By EuGener New- 
ton Anprerson. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1939. Pp. 303. $2.50. 
This is a valuable addition to the list of works, still small, dealing with the 

rise of German nationalism in the period of the Aufhebung, of which Mein- 
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ecke’s Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat and Ford’s Stein and the era of reform 
in Prussia are perhaps the most eminent examples. Professor Anderson 
chooses five major and two minor figures of the period, representing a cross- 
section of the political, social, and economic life of the time, to illustrate his 
study of nationalism: Fichte the philosopher, of proletarian stock; Arndt the 
folklorist-historian, of peasant origin; Kleist the poet and dramatist, an aristo- 
crat; Gneisenau the military commander, of bourgeois-noble extraction; 
Nathusius the merchant and capitalist, of minor bureaucratic parentage; 
Marwitz the Junker army officer; and King Frederick William III, repre- 
senting royalty. Most of these men have been somewhat neglected by Ameri- 
can historians, and two of them, Nathusius and von der Marwitz, are almost 
unknown to the public, so that the author has done a real service by bringing 
them into the proper light. His treatment is uniformly impartial and judicious 
—while keeping in mind that “‘judicious” also implies passing a judgment— 
and his achievement in placing his subjects in their historical setting and 
viewing them from that standpoint is a considerable one. 

As sources, the author uses principally the standard biographies of the 
men he deals with, as well as their published works, especially their cor- 
respondence; and while these do not alter our previous views on the subject, 
a good deal of information formerly overlooked is brought to light, and his 
synthesis represents a brilliant re-creation of the period. Only a very few 
errors have been noted, among them: “‘Biirger” is constantly rendered 
“burgher,”’ whereas it is the common word for “‘citizen,”” while “‘das Volk” 
is simply “‘the people,” not “the folk” (except where an anthropological point 
is made, which is not the case in the examples quoted). On page 262 Frederick 
the Great is referred to as the grandfather of Frederick William III, and on 
page 283 the latter is similarly called the grandson of the former. Frederick 
the Great had no children. He was the great-uncle of Frederick William II. 
In the chapter on Arndt it is a little surprising that no mention is made of 
the importance of this man as a poet. It is as such that he is regarded by the 
Germans, his ‘‘Vaterlandslied,” for example, having been for a century a 
classic of nationalistic hymnology which has had no small influence on the 
German mind, not only then but later. In the case of the one unpublished 
manuscript mentioned in the text (p. 43), the archival reference might well 
have been given. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Anderson, who was drawn to his analysis of 
German nationalism by an interest in nationalism as a whole, will amplify 
his labors by studying other countries and periods, with a view to continuing 
the comprehensive work so well begun by Professor Hayes in his Studies in 
nationalism and by Julien Benda in his extraordinarily penetrating La trahison 
des clercs. It is only by courageous probing of this sort that this demon 
may some day be exorcised from the sick body of Europe. 

J.C. Easton 


West Virginia University 
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France and Latin-American independence. By W1LL1AM SPENCE ROBERTSON. 
The Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic history, 1939, under the auspices 
of the Walter Hines Page School of International Relations. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1939. Pp. 626. $3.75. 

In the genre of formal diplomatic history this is one of the best books 
published in any country in recent years, and for its main subject—French 
policy toward the establishment of Latin-American independence—it will 
unquestionably remain the definitive work for a long time to come. Building 
upon his own earlier studies and those of Villanueva, Temperley, Webster, 
Perkins, and many other scholars, Dr. Robertson has corrected and greatly 
increased our knowledge of the subject by consulting manuscript and printed 
sources and newspapers not only for France but also for Latin America, the 
United States, England, Spain, Austria, and Russia. It is difficult to believe 
that any historian will in the near future make any substantial addition to 
the facts unearthed by the author or will ever pack more facts into a single 
volume than he has done. 

He unfolds his story of French policy in chronological order and with 
measured tread. In the first four chapters (104 pages) he sketches the rise 
of French interest in colonial Latin America and describes how Napoleon 
shook the tree of liberty in Latin America and brought down upon it a 
shower of apples of discord that were to keep it and much of the rest of the 
world in a turmoil for at least a generation to come. In the next eleven chap- 
ters (455 pages) he traces the convolutions of French policy under the re- 
stored Bourbons and shows how in 1830 the logic of France’s own July Revo- 
lution at last led its government to recognize the revolutionary governments 
of Spanish America. Then comes the concluding chapter, ““Completion of the 
recognition policy,” which deals mainly with the special cases of Paraguay, 
the Dominican Republic, and France’s own former colony, Haiti, in the period 
from 1830 to 1852. 

This vast canvas contains many new details, especially those drawn from 
the reports of French naval officers in America, and it differentiates more 
clearly than any previous account between the problem of Brazil and that of 
Spanish America. Its main value, however, lies in the fact that it gives us for 
the first time a synoptic view, by a master-hand, of the policy of this great 
European power toward the political emancipation of most of America south 
of the United States. 

Aside from certain difficulties of literary style, Mr. Robertson’s develop- 
ment of his main theme leaves little room for criticism. In the text, one may 
note that the Duc d’Angouléme’s alarming proclamation (mentioned on pp. 
259, 318, and 325) should have been described more fully and that the dis- 
cussion of the recognition of Brazil on page 438 fails to note Metternich’s im- 
portant role and is exceptionable in several other respects. In the bibliography 
a few important items are missing, such as the dispatches from the United 
States ministers at Paris, the Brazilian Archivo diplomatico da independencia, 
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the contemporary works of Peuchet and De Pradt, and Roberto Simonsen’s 
Historia economica do Brasil, 1500-1820. The index leaves a good deal to be 
desired, especially in the matter of topical references, which would have been 
particularly useful in view of the chronological arrangement of the text. 
The chapters are too long and crowded, but this difficulty is to some extent 
obviated by the convenient summaries appended at the close of each chapter. 

In his preface Mr. Robertson states that his study pays “‘some attention 
to unofficial French sentiment” and that it is ‘‘also concerned with commercial 
relations”; but he does not develop either topic with the thoroughness it 
deserves. For example, Baron von Humboldt is mentioned only once (in 
connection with his conversations with the Duke of Richelieu in 1818), 
despite the fact that Humboldt’s reports concerning his travels in Spanish 
America (published in the form of letters in Madrid and Paris journals 
several years before the publication of his famous books) did a great deal to 
promote French interest in Latin America from the very beginning of the 
nineteenth century; and the Abbé de Pradt is not mentioned at all, despite 
the fact that he was a prolific French publicist who under the Restoration 
concerned himself largely with Latin-American affairs and was widely read 
in America as well as in France itself. It should also be noted that, while 
Mr. Robertson’s study contains important information about the “‘ideologi- 
cal’ conflict between monarchy and republicanism and about the doctrine 
of the two spheres, he does not discuss either idea systematically. Conse- 
quently, from the point of view of economic history and the history of ideas 
and public opinion, the story of France’s relation to the independence of 
Latin America still remains to be told. We shall be fortunate, however, if, 
when the time comes, that story is told as thoroughly and learnedly as Mr. 
Robertson has told the story of French policy in the present work. 


ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Lord Ellenborough. A biography of Edward Law, Earl of Ellenborough, Gov- 
ernor-General of India. By Atpert H. Imuan. (“Harvard historical 
studies,” Vol. XLIII.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939. 
Pp. 295. $3.50. 


Mr. Imlah has written a biography of a governor-general of India which 
might well serve as a model for future contributors to any new ‘Rulers of 
India” series. His work deserves all the more to be commended, for Lord 
Ellenborough is not the happiest of subjects. An aristocrat of hasty temper 
and excessive self-reliance, called upon, without adequate previous training in 
the handling of men, to repair the errors of his predecessor in office, does not 
present an appealing figure. In analyzing Ellenborough’s policy in masterly 
fashion, Mr. Imlah has brought out virtues in Ellenborough which have 
hitherto been unappreciated, but it may be doubted whether he has succeeded 
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in justifying his use of the adjective “‘brilliant’”’ as applied to Ellenborough’s 
Indian career. The successful British withdrawal from the Afghan imbroglio 
without losing “‘face,”’ the annexation of Sind, and the signal achievements of 
the governor-general in the sphere of domestic affairs were all solid accom- 
plishments. By subjecting the events of these yeais to detailed examination, 
made possible by his exhaustive research among the Ellenborough papers and 
other documents at the Public Record Office, British Museum, and India 
Office, Mr. Imlah has redeemed Ellenborough’s reputation from the slurs cast 
upon it in the past by Kaye. There remains, however, a naiveté and tactless- 
ness about so many of Ellenborough’s actions, especially his famous proclama- 
tions and his communications with the East India Company’s court of direc- 
tors, that one has a feeling that Ellenborough has been overpraised. 
Ellenborough had the misfortune to go to India at the very time when 
steam navigation was making it impossible for a governor-general to behave as 
Ellenborough wished to behave. Mr. Imlah has forcibly emphasized the dif- 
ficulties of ruling India in this period of transition, when the “‘man on the spot” 
was neither placed wholly on his own responsibility nor wholly relieved of 
responsibility for important decisions by immediate supervision from White- 
hall. Ellenborough himself, when at the board of control, attempted to ad- 
minister India from London and then, when he became governor-general, 
apparently forgot that he could not emulate some of his great predecessors by 
going serenely on his way without thinking of the directors, the board of con- 
trol, or public opinion at home. In more than one respect Ellenborough was 
miscast for his role. By temperament and background he belonged in the 
eighteenth century, and he was obliged to govern India a half-century too late. 
In his anxiety to provide a full account of Ellenborough’s parliamentary 
career as a supporter of Wellington and Peel, Mr. Imlah has somewhat lost 
sight of the problem of giving the reader a sufficient background for the proper 
understanding of Ellenborough’s Indian governor-generalship. The circum- 
stances leading up to Lord Auckland's disastrous Afghan policy are very brief- 
ly sketched, and more information on the antecedents of the ‘‘forward” policy 
so well exemplified by the annexation of Sind would have been welcome. Mr. 
Imlah’s chapter on the latter event might profitably be taken as a text by all 
who wish to understand how the British in India were inexorably forced into 
annexation after annexation. The case of Sind, because of its lack of moral 
justification, illustrates better than any other the truth that once negotiations 
of the type here described have taken place there can be no turning back on 
the road to empire. Mr. Imlah’s work lives up to the high standard of scholar- 
ship set by the “Harvard historical studies” and will long remain the standard 
account of the career of Lord Ellenborough both as a forceful governor-general 
of India and as an aloof aristocrat turned Conservative who was farseeing 


enough to accept both reform and free trade. 
HoLpEN FuRBER 


Marblehead, Massachusetts 
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Whistler's father. By Aubert Parry. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1939. 

Pp. 368. $3.50. 

In 1842 George Washington Whistler, a retired United States army officer, 
went to Russia. Having earned the reputation of being one of America’s most 
efficient railway builders, he was invited to connect by rail Russia’s two capi- 
tals, St. Petersburg and Moscow. He was joined shortly in St. Petersburg by 
his wife and three children. Until his death in 1849, before the completion of 
the road, Major Whistler remained in the land of the tsars. The painter-son, 
James, enters the story only incidentally. Although Mr. Parry calls the Rus- 
sian period “‘the most formative in the boy’s life” (p. xi) and has much to say 
about the family life of the Whistlers, the book offers much more to readers 
interested in Russia than to those eager to learn about the artist’s life. 

The peculiar value of the book lies in the fact that it paints the Russia of 
Nicholas I as seen through the keen and friendly eyes of an intelligent Ameri- 
can. Whistler observed the Russians not as a tourist or diplomatist; he came to 
know them intimately as only one who works among and with them can do. 
Mr. Parry bases his book largely on several dozen letters from the major’s pen, 
but to complete his canvas he consults a mass of other material. He also 
presents reproductions of many contemporary pictures, among them highly 
characteristic and amusing Russian broadsides. The result is a colorful study 
in contrasts: Russians and Americans, tsars and serfs, hollow splendor and 
pitiful misery, courtiers and bureaucrats—all grouped around the one central 
theme, the railway. Mr. Parry is quite outspoken in his likes and dislikes. 
Nicholas I, Count Kleinmichel—the tsar’s “‘right fist’ —and Mrs. Whistler all 
share about equally his antipathy. The author’s opinion of James Whistler’s 
mother, whom he describes as a narrow, bigoted, tyrannical woman, will sur- 
prise readers who have known her only through the friendly portrait of her son 
or the sympathetic biography by Elizabeth Mumford. He has not quite es- 
caped the difficulties confronting anyone who tries to combine literature with 
history. As to the former, Mr. Parry is handicapped by the fact that English 
is not his mother-tongue, although this does not prevent his frequent use of 
picturesque language (‘‘to be on the good side of unborn posterity” [p. xiii]; 
“he argued with the monotonous insistence of a mosquito”’ [p. 56]; ‘‘the Tsar's 
Russia had no viewpoint—it had nothing but a swordpoint” [p. 313]). His 
desire to keep the historical record accurate by proceeding strictly chronologi- 
cally leads to some tedious repetition. From the point of view of literature it 
would have been preferable to have, for instance, the Americans’ sensations at 
the approach of winter described once and for all, instead of reiterating them 
each fall, quoting the letters from year to year. 

The historian, on the other hand, will regret that the author refrained from 
giving authorities for his statements. Although many readers will probably be 
grateful for the omission of footnotes, the historian cannot be quite satisfied 
with the general remarks of the bibliographical essay alone. The author does 
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not critically discuss some historically important questions connected with the 
railway: for example, the problem of the wider Russian gauge, again in 1940 
of such strategic and economic significance (pp. 89 and 348); or that of 
Nicholas’ role in the drawing of the line’s route (p. 75). Dostoyevsky was con- 
demned not to hanging (p. 331) but to the firing squad. 

However, this criticism does not disturb the fundamental merit of Mr. 
Parry’s book. He has well achieved his aim “‘to make it a meaningful tapes- 
try of the period”’ (p. xvi). The book should be a best seller among American 
engineers who have returned from the U.S.S.R. They will be amazed to find 
how in many respects Whistler’s experiences of a hundred years ago are similar 
to their own, as, for example, when they read that “‘everything is done here as 
if we were in the midst of war” (p. 231) or that the Tsar’s policy toward his 
subjects “‘intimidates the many while it inspires a sort of desperate energy in 


the few” (p. 147). 
LAUS MEHNERT 


University of Hawaii 


Northeastern Asia. A selected bibliography. Contributions to the bibliography 
of the relations of China, Russia, and Japan, with special reference to Korea, 
Manchuria, Mongolia, and eastern Siberia, in oriental and European lan- 
guages. By Ropert J. Kerner. 2 vols. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1939. Pp. xxxix +675; xxxi+621. $25. 

Truthfully and with feeling does the editor of this greatly needed, monu- 
mental, and distinguished work remark in his preface: ‘‘A bibliography is a 
labor of love, a labor of service to sound scholarship. .. . . It is more than 
mere collecting, than mere compiling. .. . . As such it takes its place along- 
side the results of research of the higher order.” 

Approximately ten years ago there was organized at the University of 
California, in Berkeley, a Northeastern Asia Seminar. The participants have 
been, for the most part, mature scholars; a considerable number have had 
long firsthand experience in the Far East as well as in the field of Far Eastern 
studies. In addition to numerous minor results, two notable works—one 
basically, and the other, to a degree, co-operative—have emerged, namely, 
the one under consideration and Professor Kuno’s Japanese expansion on the 
Asiatic continent, Vol. I (of three volumes). 

“There are not many fields which abound in the complexities and prob- 
lems, linguistic and otherwise, with which a bibliography of Northeastern 
Asia must deal,” observes Professor Kerner. “‘Conceived on a scale to fathom 
the problems which arise in the meeting of China, Japan, and Russia, with 
emphasis on all points of contact and friction and embracing all fields of 
human activity which played and are likely to play a part in the drama of 
Asia and the Pacific, such a bibliography offers a formidable challenge not 
only to ability and energy, but to judgment and persistence”—a challenge 
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which the editor and his collaborators have accepted and disposed of with 
honor to themselves in a style which leaves their colleagues in the field in the 
position of permanent debtors. The principal colaborers were Messrs. 
Yoshi S. Kuno, Peter A. Boodberg, Anatole G. Mazour, Oleg Maslenikov, 
Chi Pei Sha, Woodbridge Bingham, and George M. McCune. Others assist- 
ing (in a work such as this it is but fair that all who have labored in the vine- 
yard shall receive whatever payment there be) were Tung-chi Lin, George V. 
Lantzeff, A. A. Malozemoff, Raymond H. Fisher, T. M. Chen, Lienche Tu 
(Mrs. Fang), Weigh Lin, Eugene Sharee, and Oleg Stewart. Fortunate the 
institution which is able to obtain the co-operation of such as these. Fortu- 
nate, also, that funds necessary for the prosecution of their work and for the 
publication of the manuscript should have been allocated by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the Institute of Pacific Relations, the Social 
Science Research Council, the Institute of Social Sciences of the University 
of California, and the Works Progress Administration and the National 
Youth Administration of the United States government. 

Thirteen thousand eight hundred and eighty-four entries are divided 
among four parts, viz., Part I, Asia, the Far East, the Pacific; Part II, China; 
Part III, the Japanese Empire; Part IV, the Russian Empire and the Soviet 
Union in Asia and on the Pacific. Part I has twelve sections: I, bibliography; 
II, periodical publications; III, geography and cartography; IV, travels and 
scientific expeditions; V, the Pacific Ocean: scientific studies and pilot direc- 
tions; VI, archeology and anthropology; VII, history; VIII, general accounts; 
IX, international relations; X, economic factors; XI, culture and civiliza- 
tion; XII, colonial revolutionary movement. Part II has twenty-six sections, 
including (in addition, for the most part, to those listed in Part I) sections on 
Sinology; encyclopedias; yearbooks; geology and natural resources; govern- 
ment and politics; military and naval affairs; social conditions; civilization, 
religion, and philosophy; frontier problems; Manchuria; Manchukuo; Mon- 
golia; northwestern China; Tibet. Part III, in Volume II, has twenty-one 
sections, including those (in addition to such as are listed above) on Japanese 
nationalism and psychology; Pan-Mongolian and Pan-Asiatic movements; 
Japanese expansion; Korea. Part IV has twenty-nine sections of the type 
listed above and including those on Russian studies on Asia and the Orient; 
the Communist party and the Third International; non-Russians in Russian 
Asia; Russia in the Far East; Autonomous Buriat-Mongolian 8.S.R.; Autono- 
mous Yakutsk S.S.R.; the Siberian region (Sibirskii Krai); and—illustrating 
the impossibility for scholars, as well as soldiers and merchants, to “‘stay 
within bounds’’—western Siberia; Russia in central Asia; and—Anglo- 
Russian rivalry in Afghanistan! 

Supplementary to the very detailed table of contents, there is a subject 
index at the end of Volume II. On account of bulk and costs, no author 
index is included. 
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The material is arranged so that one proceeds from a more general category 
to the special and from the simple to the more complex. The items are usually 
listed in chronological order by date of publication or in their historical 


sequence. 
Har.ey FarnswortH MacNaIir 


University of Chicago 


British diplomacy in China, 1880 to 1885. By E. V.G. Kiernan. Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 327. $4.50. 


The years from 1880 to 1885 were particularly important in the history 
of modern Chinese foreign relations, for during that short period the Chinese 
government was compelled to deal with three major diplomatic crises. 
Russo-Chinese relations approached the breaking-point in the course of a 
bitter diplomatic struggle over the return to China of the economically and 
strategically valuable territory of Ili, which had been occupied by Russian 
troops in the 1860's, during a local rebellion against Chinese authority. The 
steady expansion of French influence in the Chinese dependencies of Tong- 
king and Annam created increasing tension between France and China and 
in 1884 led to the outbreak of war between them. Finally, the opening of 
China’s most important dependency, Korea, to foreign influence and ex- 
ploitation paved the way for a Sino-Japanese struggle for control of the 
Korean government, which eventually culminated in the Sino-Japanese war. 

The book under review is a detailed study of British concern with these 
three major problems and of certain lesser matters falling within the purview 
of British representatives in China, and it is based primarily upon the British 
foreign office records and unofficial writings of British eyewitnesses. As the 
author points out, it was to Great Britain’s advantage, because of her over- 
whelmingly superior position in China’s foreign trade, to seek to maintain 
what later became known as the “‘open door’; and no small amount of the 
energy of her foreign office and diplomatic representatives was devoted to 
trying to strengthen China against the undisguised ambitions of France, 
Germany, Japan, and especially Russia to carve exclusive spheres of exploita- 
tion for themselves from the territories of the Chinese Empire and its de- 
pendencies. 

The author endeavors to penetrate below the diplomatic surface to the 
underlying economic, political, and institutional factors which often are given 
but slight consideration by the diplomatic historian. He is not entirely suc- 
cessful in this, however, for his zeal sometimes carries him beyond the depth 
of his knowledge of Chinese history and institutions. The chapter on the 
Chinese foreign office, for instance, is far from adequate, and the chapter 
entitled ‘“‘The structure of China,” while stimulating and even brilliant in 
places, includes a considerable amount of misinformation and misinterpreta- 
tion. To cite a few examples: the role of commerce in the internal affairs of 
nineteenth-century China is greatly exaggerated, as when the author says 
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that it was the real force binding the country together (p. 239) and when he 
implies that money seeking investment was almost always put into com- 
mercial enterprise (p. 240); he even “‘corrects” the economic historian 
Chi Ch’ao-ting at one point where the latter's views disagree with his own 
(p. 259). He also tends somewhat to overemphasize class distinctions, and his 
statement that “‘Chinese officials who had the virtue of honesty rarely had 
any other... .”’ (p. 245) is scarcely in accord with the facts. 

The chief merit of the book seems to this reviewer to lie in its critical 
examination of British diplomacy in China during an important period, and 
thus the author’s shortcomings with respect to the Chinese background do 
not seriously detract from its usefulness. It must be admitted, of course, that 
a book such as this, which discusses Chinese relations with Russia, France, 
and Japan while virtually ignoring the diplomatic archives of the countries 
chiefly concerned, can scarcely be called definitive. However, it is only fair 
to say that the British diplomatists of the period were so well informed that 
a reasonably accurate, even if somewhat sketchy and one-sided, picture of 
almost any aspect of Far Eastern diplomacy can be drawn on the basis of 
the foreign office records alone. 


Knicut BIGGERSTAFF 
Cornell University 


Records and reactions, 1856-1939. By the Eart or Mipieton, K.P. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1939. Pp. 318. $3.50. 


This record of a life devoted to public service is of special interest at this 
time because of the preoccupation of Lord Midleton throughout his life with 
army reforms. Of his twenty-seven years as a member of the house of com- 
mons, twelve were spent in the war office, and three as secretary of war during 
the Boer War; during the war of 1914 he served on various committees dealing 
with military affairs; and now he again is witness of a great world-struggle. 
“In one respect,” he writes, “British wars have been all alike. From Marl- 
borough to Wellington, the Crimea, the Mutiny, Egypt and South Africa, the 
story is the same. Belated preparation; frantic effort; disappointment; re- 
crimination; scapegoats; followed by inertia” (p. 138). 

Although the reform of the war office was Lord Midleton’s chief interest 
throughout his official life, he also served as secretary of state for India after 
he resigned from the war office in 1903, and he retained that post until the 
Conservative party went out of office in 1906. It was during this period that 
the unpleasantness between Lord Curzon (viceroy) and the government de- 
veloped, a situation which caused Midleton much pain because he was bound 
to Curzon by ties of Eton, Balliol, and innumerable mutual friends. Midleton’s 
account of this difficulty throws new light on a much-discussed subject. 

Midleton’s interest in an Irish settlement was more than that of an out- 
standing member of parliament. His family title is Irish, and from early boy- 
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hood he was accustomed to visit with his father the family estate in Ireland. 
As a result, his treatment of the Irish question (chaps. xviii—xxi) is especially 
interesting. Though he opposed the Home Rule bills of 1886 and 1893, he did 
not take an active part in Irish affairs until after he retired from the house of 
commons in 1906. In the years that followed, while a member of the house of 
lords, he occupied one prominent position after another as a leader of the 
Southern Unionists. In 1910 he was elected chairman of the Southern Unionists, 
and, as he expresses it, “‘the responsibility which had been thrust upon me, made 
me for more than ten years, through all the vicissitudes of that remarkable pe- 
riod, the post office between the Unionists of the South and the Government” 
(p. 228). In 1918 he was urged to accept the post of lord lieutenant for Ireland, 
but because of the government’s determination to bracket conscription with 
Home Rule—a policy Midleton thought would prove disastrous (as it later 
did)—he refused. Through this tempestuous period Midleton’s information 
and advice were constantly ignored or disregarded by leading members of the 
government. Yet his recollections of this period and his descriptions of the 
leading protagonists show the same moderation and generosity toward his 
opponents that characterize the rest of the book. 

Combined with Lord Midleton’s unusual experience and moderation are 
a delightful sense of humor, a remarkable descriptive power, and an unusual 
memory, aided by a diary which he kept throughout his life and by critical 
reading of the memoirs and biographies published by and about his colleagues. 
Whether he is describing a friend or a political opponent, he retains the clear- 
ness of vision and generosity which have characterized him throughout his 
life. His descriptions of Salisbury, Balfour, Wolseley, Kitchener, and others 
too numerous to mention are so vivid that the reader feels that he, too, has had 
intimate contact with those great men. 

The chapters of the book are arranged topically, and there are times when 
one wishes for a time table. Lord Midleton’s wealth of experience and of 
famous associations sometimes leads to confusion as to the proper sequence of 
events. The reader also needs to be sufficiently expert in the political and 
military history of England in the later nineteenth and the early twentieth 
centuries to provide his own references. In spite of these minor defects, how- 
ever, the book is thoroughly entertaining and, at the same time, a valuable 
addition to the great collection of English autobiographies. 


CATHERINE HauGu SMITH 
Brooklyn, New York 


The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. By Rogers Piatr CHURCHILL. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Torch Press, 1939. Pp. 365. $4.00. 
Some of the most thorough and dispassionate studies of pre-war problems 
and crises in international relations have been made in recent years by 
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American scholars. Dr. Churchill’s monograph on the Anglo-Russian Conven- 
tion of 1907 deserves an honorable place on the shelf of such literature. He has 
combed carefully the vast body of documentary material and has delved to 
some extent into the contemporary opinion. The result is a very useful, re- 
liable analysis of the development of the Anglo-Russian relationship from 1899 
to the conclusion of the agreements of 1907. I am not quite clear why Mr. 
Churchill decided to begin with the Chinese railway agreement of 1899, for 
this proved to be little more than episodical. In my opinion it would have 
been more advisable to go back to the Near Eastern Triplice of 1894-95 or, 
better, to have restricted the story to the years 1903-7. After all, the entente 
between England and Russia was thought of by both Delcassé and Lansdowne 
as the logical consummation of the Anglo-French agreement of April, 1904, 
and it was only in the autumn of 1903 that negotiations between London and 
St. Petersburg were seriously embarked upon. 

But this is a matter of opinion, which has nothing to do with the soundness 
or completeness of Mr. Churchill’s treatment. I find myself entirely in agree- 
ment with the arguments presented in the book and therefore have but few 
suggestions to make. The only real weakness lies in the author’s failure to say 
much either about the question of British public opinion, which was, on the 
whole, sympathetic to the liberal revolution in Russia and yet rather glibly 
put aside ideological considerations in view of the needs of power politics, or 
about the divisions of Russian opinion, notably the attitude of the court and 
army circles. Mr. Churchill refers to this problem, without, however, adding 
anything new or furthering our understanding of the alignment in Russia 
itself. 

The author, I think, is to be congratulated especially on the three chapters 
in which he dissects the Tibetan, Persian, and Afghan problems. Here he has 
brought together a good deal of scattered material and has drawn some sen- 
sible and interesting conclusions. I doubt if he has missed any information of 
fundamental importance, but I am nevertheless impressed with the absence of 
a number of titles from the bibliography. On the Anglo-Russian agreement 
itself, I should think that the articles of Gustav Roloff, ‘‘Die Entstehung der 
englisch-russischen Entente,” in Berliner Monatshefte, VIII (1930), and of P. 
Ostwald, ‘‘Russlands Weg in das Lager der Entente,” in Europdische Ge- 
sprache, VIII (1930), might have been worth mention. And on the Persian 
question I should have expected reference at least to the following: I. A. 
Zinoviev, Rossiia, Angliia i Persiia, 1856-1909; Mahmud Afschar, La poli- 
tique européenne en Perse; Rudt von Collenberg, “‘Die persische Frage und die 
Einkreisung Deutschlands,”’ Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte, I (1923), 333- 
55. Wilhelm Hannekum’s Persien im Spiel der Méachte, 1900-1907 (Berlin, 
1938) probably appeared too late to be used by the author. 


WiiuraM L. Lancer 


Harvard University 
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Austria (October 1918-March 1919): transition from empire to republic. By 
Davin F. Strona. (‘Studies in history, economics and public law,’’ No. 
461.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 329. $4.00. 


“The problem which was post-war Austria,” Dr. Strong points out, “‘can be 
traced to the manner in which this small country came into existence in 1918.” 
His purpose, therefore, is to study the adjustments and difficulties of the pe- 
riod from October, 1918, to March, 1919, which, he rightly declares, are the 
key to the events which followed. This he does in a very creditable manner, 
adding to the already available material much that contributes to a fuller 
understanding of the problem. Part I describes the Ausgleich of 1867 and its 
weaknesses, analyzes the proposals for a Mittel-Europa, and presents a view 
of the monarchy during the war years. Part II provides an account of Ger- 
man-Austria under the provisional government. Because ‘‘this period of Aus- 
trian history must be presented in terms of economic and social confusion and 
not in the outlines of a purely political narrative .... ,’”’ he uses a topical, 
rather than a chronological, treatment. Chapters i and ii take up the estab- 
lishment of the republic and problems of administration. The rapid disintegra- 
tion of the old empire is traced in sufficient detail to show clearly the com- 
plexity of the causes at work and the attendant confusion. In the following 
chapters, which are perhaps the best in the book, Dr. Strong discusses some of 
the conditions, principally economic, which prevented effective reconstruc- 
tion, once German-Austria had in its turn set up a provisional government. 
The acuteness and complexity of Vienna’s problems, increased by the animos- 
ity between the clerical countryside and the socialist city, are pictured clearly. 
Chapter v deals with the Italian commission which supervised the carrying- 
out of the terms of the armistice. The author concludes that in the main it 
served as an instrument for Italian gains and penetration and greatly in- 
creased the difficulties of relief. The most pressing problem of the provisional 
government was getting foreign supplies and credit, and, while its efforts met 
with success, the assistance from foreign sources brought with it virtual sur- 
render of Austria’s sovereignty. The final chapter takes up the party conflict 
of post-war Austria. The provisional government was dominated by the Social 
Democrats, who put through considerable social legislation. But in the Con- 
stituent Assembly elected in February neither they nor the rival Christian 
Socialists held a majority, and a coalition government resulted. The poison of 
party strife continued to destroy the vitality of the state, however, and serious 
problems remained unsolved. 

The material for the study “‘was taken in the first instance from the Vien- 
nese newspapers, verified wherever possible by parliamentary records, govern- 
ment reports, or other official publications,’ many of which are in the Hoover 
War Library. The bibliography is adequate with respect to other sources. 
The index is well arranged for use. Bruck’s proposal of a tariff union to include 
both Austria and the German Confederation was published first, not in 1850 
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(p. 29), but in the Wiener Zeitung of October 26, 1849, followed by the more 
detailed memoranda of December 30, 1849, and May 30, 1850. It was pub- 
lished in book form in 1850. 


Dwieut C. Lone 
University of Michigan 


AumAwparixy ioropia ris veas Eipwrns 1919-1939 [Diplomatic history of new 
Europe, 1919-39]. By Grorcios Cu. Curisropoutos. Athens, 1939. 
Pp. 316. Dr. 150. 


The author, a Greek consular official, continues in this volume his diplo- 
matic studies, of which the Mediterranean position of Greece and the foreign 
policy of fascist Italy were among the last. Events move so rapidly nowadays 
that this book, finished on March 23, 1939, requires great modification owing 
to the subsequent seizure of Albania and the outbreak of the European war. 
Consequently, some of the author’s prophecies have been falsified, such as 
that Great Britain would not fight and that no great power will go to war to 
protect its small ally. No longer “‘are interposed between Russia and Germany 
the vast Polish plains’’; facts have disproved the dogma of the fascist review 
Geranchia that ‘‘there cannot be diplomatic agreement without ideological 
agreement.” However, the author ended his careful summary of the last two 
decades with a forecast of war as the solution of the Gordian knot in which 
Europe was entangled. His book is divided into four unequal parts: “The 
peace treaties of 1919 and their execution”’; ““The effort for the organization of 
peace” at Geneva and Locarno; the trend ‘““Towards a European crisis”; and, 
last and longest, the unstable condition ““Between war and peace,” beginning 
with the conquest of Abyssinia, prepared, as he shows from De Bono’s book, 
in 1933. He censures British policy therein, but it is scarcely true to say that 
in that question Britain and France ‘‘sought only to serve their own interests.” 
Some quotations from Hitler’s speeches, such as that Germany has “‘no claims 
in Europe” are rather awkward examples of the Italian proverb Tra il dire 
ed il fare c’é di mezzo il mare. German rearmament, the occupation of the 
Rhineland, the conflict of rival interests and ideologies and the Spanish war, 
the Mediterranean problem, the Nyon conference of 1937, the formation of 
the Berlin-Rome axis “‘on the war-fronts of Spain,” Germany’s colonial 
claims, and the tendency of the small countries on the Baltic and in the Bal- 
kans alike toward neutrality are passed in review. That they should wish to 
keep out of Armageddon is natural; that they will be able to do so depends 
upon geography and politics, while it is always rash to prophesy about south- 
eastern Europe. He notes the excellent movement toward Balkan agreement 
made by the Greco-Bulgarian pact at Salonika in July, 1938. His comments 
on the annexation of Austria somewhat ignore the increased danger to Italy by 
having a powerful Germany instead of a weak Austria as her neighbor on the 
Brenner, for Hitler’s statement that that frontier is ‘definitive’? may be con- 
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trasted with Mussolini’s aphorism, engraved on a monument at Budapest: 
I trattati di pace non sono eterni. This section ends with the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia and the results of the Munich agreement. The work is based 
on firsthand authorities in various languages, and there is an obvious desire 
to be impartial. It is unfortunate that a book so useful as a historical prelude 
to the present crisis should not be translated into a language more accessible 
than Greek. 


Athens, Greece 


WILuiAM MILLER 


Journal as ambassador to Great Britain. By Cuartes G. Dawes. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 442. $5.00. 

As was the case with General Dawes’s Journal of reparations, this record 
of his ambassadorship comprises a well-written, chatty summary of a brief 
but full period in the life of a very busy man. Like its predecessor, too, the 
diary contains nothing especially new or startling; it is replete with interesting 
and personal accounts and observations of certain leading personalities and 
events from the spring of 1929 until the close of 1931. These, it will be re- 
membered, were crowded years, including, as they did, such things as the 
London Naval Conference of 1930, crises in India and Palestine, the early 
stages of the international difficulties over Manchuria, and the beginnings of 
the world-wide economic depression. On all these items and many more, 
the volume contains enlightening entries; in addition, there are useful letters, 
copies of speeches, and relevant newspaper summaries. From the mechanical 
point of view, moreover, the book is very attractive, and it contains an excel- 
lent collection of portraits and a good index. 

One finds it difficult, after reading the journal, to resist making some 
general observations about contemporary diplomacy. It is obvious on almost 
every page of the diary how very important the factor of personality still is 
in the sphere of international relations. Further, the social demands on the 
foreign representative of a great country are evidently prodigious. The suc- 
cessful diplomatist apparently can call no moment his own, must be ready 
at all times graciously to give and to accept, must be able to display a keen 
interest in the widest variety of cultural developments, and must know pre- 
cisely when to say something definite, when to be sonorously vague, and when 
to assume an attitude of the type which is customarily described as “‘sphinx- 
like.” On the whole, the book would seem to offer fairly substantial proof 
that successful diplomacy is as hard on the mind as on the soles—though 
Mr. Dawes does quote, with evident relish, the remark (for which, inciden- 
tally, he gives credit to Mr. Hugh Gibson) that “diplomacy is not hard on 
the brain, but it is hell on the feet.” 

There is noticeable, throughout the journal, a discriminating under- 
standing and analysis of Britain’s chief problems during the critical years in 
question. Mr. Dawes obviously grew to be fond of Prime Minister J. Ramsay 
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MacDonald, from whose pen he reproduces some charming letters. The 
American ambassador also developed a great respect for the hard-working 
Prince of Wales, the later Edward VIII, whom he called “‘the best salesman 
the Empire possesses.”’ In describing the negotiations at the London Naval 
Conference, Mr. Dawes, as in his earlier journal on reparations, again indi- 
cates his decided dislike of ‘‘experts,’’ naval as much as any other. He is in 
full agreement, it appears, with Mr. MacDonald’s comment that “experts 
and lawyers make nearly all the reefs in the seas of life upon which men and 
states founder.”” The author also makes abundantly clear the continued need, 
in existing circumstances, of a certain amount of secret diplomacy. With the 
best of intentions and good will, it is not always feasible to arrive at covenants 
openly. On the other hand, Mr. Dawes believes that “‘the enterprise and 
intelligence” of some of the American correspondents often make it ‘‘almost 
impossible to prevent premature publicity.” 

This review may now well conclude with the quotation of a few remarks 
of Mr. Dawes on the subject of historians. The words bear serious pondering. 
He writes: 

In an emergency a great leader never thinks or acts as would the ordinary man. This 
is one reason why historians so often fail entirely to comprehend the motives and acts of 
a leader in emergency. As a rule the historian’s life is one of observation, investigation 
and literary production. .... He will ascribe to his subjects whenever the facts make 
possible—in other words not ridiculous—what he imagines would have been his course 
of action and reasoning under the circumstances. This does not work out well under 
analysis. 


Union College 


WALTER ConsvuELO LANGSAM 


The refugee problem: report of a survey. By Str Joun Hope Stmpson. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. xv +637. $10.00. 


This work is an enlarged version of a report prepared for the Evian Con- 
ference of July, 1938, and the September meeting of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations the same year. For the preparation of this work Sir John 
Hope Simpson and his collaborators have compiled and carefully sifted all the 
available materials on the problems presented by the persecution and whole- 
sale expulsion of national, religious, and political-minority groups since the 
war of 1914. 

The first chapter is concerned with the definition of the term “refugee,” 
especially as distinguished from other emigrants, and undertakes to differenti- 
ate the principal categories of the present refugee movements. A distinction is 
drawn between migrations of people to countries to which they are “national- 
ly” attached—as, for instance, the enforced migrations of Greeks from Turkey 
into Greece and of Turks from Greece into Turkey—and migrations of persons 
into “‘foreign’’ countries, such as the flights of the Armenians and Assyrians 
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and the peregrinations of Russian refugees, Italian antifascists, or refugees 
from Germany. Another distinction is drawn between planned movements, 
such as the Turko-Greek exchange of population, and uncontrolled refugee 
migrations. 

The second part of the book describes in detail the population movements 
in the Balkans and Turkey and the refugee emigrations from Russia, Italy, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal. These chapters give a full and objective de- 
scription of the causes and the course of these movements, attempt to estimate 
the numbers of the persons affected, and investigate the various efforts made 
to direct resettlement or to assist the victims in other ways. 

The various organizations established for the purpose of helping refugees 
are dealt with comprehensively in the third part. One chapter of this part is 
devoted to the refugee work of such private or semiofficial organizations as the 
Red Cross, the Near East Relief, the Save the Children Fund, and the So- 
ciety of Friends; of self-help organizations established by various refugee 
groups; and of other organizations of a personally, territorially, or profession- 
ally limited scope. Outstanding in this respect is the enormous extent of the 
assistance given by American organizations and by American funds. A special 
chapter is devoted to the international efforts on behalf of refugees by the 
League of Nations and its affiliated or subordinate organizations, especially 
the Nansen Office and the High Commissioner for Refugees Coming from 
Germany. In connection with this work the author and his staff discuss the 
legal aspects of the refugee problem, especially the problems of nationality, 
identity, and travel documents, admission and expulsion, access to employ- 
ment, and relief and other public social services. 

These discussions are followed by a detailed investigation into the plight 
of the refugees in the several receiving countries, giving statistics and describ- 
ing the economic, social, legal, and political conditions which they encountered 
in each country, as well as the official and private efforts made in their behalf. 

At the end of 1937 the number of refugees who had not yet become perma- 
nently settled in new surroundings surpassed the million mark. The present re- 
port covers events up to October, 1938, and by that time the number of refugees 
had been swelled by several hundred thousand through the Spanish Civil War. 
Considerable further increases were foreseen by the author as the consequence 
of the events of 1939 in Central Europe, especially of the complete collapse of 
German and Austrian Jewry and of the precarious situation of eastern Jewry. 
Events have surpassed the fears of the author and have uprooted from their 
homes millions of inhabitants of Poland, the Baltic countries, Scandinavia, 
and western Europe. The refugee problem has assumed such staggering pro- 
portions that the well-considered suggestions with which Sir John concludes 
this book appear like efforts to stop an ocean by a dam designed to halt a 


stream. 
Max RHEINSTEIN 


University of Chicago 
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Documents on American foreign relations. January, 1938—June, 1939. 
Edited by S. SHeparp Jones and Denys P. Myers. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1939. Pp. xxvi+582. $3.75. 


For those who need or desire to be informed on contemporary American 
foreign policy and relations this volume is indispensable. The chapter head- 
ings give a good brief summary of the contents and organization. The head- 
ings are “Principles and policy,” “Inter-American relations,” “Conflict in the 
Far East,” “‘European relations,” ““Trade,” “‘Finance,” ““Refugees,”’ “Inter- 
national communications,” ‘Relations with international organizations,” 
“National defense,” and ‘‘ ‘Neutrality and peace’ legislation.’’ Important sta- 
tistical information is given in some twenty pages of appendix. 

The first chapter is of outstanding interest and importance. In it the reader 
is informed that the policy is ‘‘the reestablishment of the reign of international 
law to supersede the rule of force.’’ On the other hand, ‘‘the policy of the 
United States should be to retain at all times complete liberty of action.” Add 
to these policies the statement of President Roosevelt, ‘I give you assurance 
that the people of the United States will not stand idly by if domination of 
Canadian soil is threatened by any other empire,”’ and the layman may be a 
bit confused. Are these goals not contradictory? How can Canada be assured 
and the United States have complete liberty of action? 

In the section on inter-American relations the policy is summarized by 
Secretary Hull. He said: ““We have agreed to coordinate our respective sover- 
eign wills by the procedure of consultation, each country acting independently 
in its individual capacity as an equal and sovereign state.” Here again the co- 
ordination is limited by the independent action. Can there be effective “‘posi- 
tive endeavors to preserve peace” by independent action? 

The Mexican attitude toward the property owned by Americans furnishes 
some interesting documents. The authorities in Washington stood for the rule 
of international law. There should be no expropriation without compensation. 
Tbe Mexican case pointed out that 
there are numerous examples of nations whose cultural progress is beyond discussion, 
which have been themselves obliged, without repudiating the right of property in the 
abstract, to issue laws which have signified expropriation without immediate payment 
and sometimes without later compensation. Countries might be mentioned which .. . . 
have forced private individuals to exchange their gold . . . . for money which was al- 
ready depreciated, or which was depreciated immediately afterward. 


The documents on the Far East bring out the fact that Japanese policy 
changed with the world-situation. With its early military successes an effort 
was made to inaugurate a ‘“‘new order” with little respect for the rights of third 
parties in China. Later, when the military success was not so evident, this 
policy was modified. (By 1940 the policy was brought into conformity with 
the previous American demands; cf. New York Times, February 1, 1940, for 
the text of Mr. Arita’s address in the Japanese diet.) 
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Secretary Hull is at his best when defending the reciprocity program, 
whether he is criticizing the Ohio proposal for preferential taxation in favor of 
domestic wines or when stating the case for the Senate in a letter to Senator 
Harrison. He is complete master of the situation. 

At the refugee conference Myron C. Taylor seems to have raised immigra- 
tion in some instances to something more than a domestic issue. It had long 
been the contention of the United States that it is a domestic problem. 

The strict isolationist may see in it a matter of concern when he reads that 
the United States has participated in about four-score international meetings 
in eighteen months. The internationalist, on the other hand, may raise the 
question whether a nation can participate effectively while insisting on ab- 


solute freedom of action at all times. 
Jacos C. MEYER 
Western Reserve University 


Writings on British history, 1935. A bibliography of books and articles on the 
history of Great Britain from about 450 a.v. to 1914, published during the year 
1935, with an appendix containing a select list of publications in 1935 on 
British history since 1914. Compiled by ALEXANDER TayLor MILNE. 
Royal Historical Society. London: Jonathan Cape, 1939. Pp. 427. 12s. 6d. 

Writings on British history, 1936. A bibliography of books and articles on the 
history of Great Britain from about 450 a.v. to 1914, published during the year 
1936, with an appendix containing a select list of publications in 1936 on 
British history since 1914. Compiled by ALEXANDER TayLor MILNE. 
Royal Historical Society. London: Jonathan Cape, 1940. Pp. 389. 12s.6d. 
When the Royal Historical Society sponsored in 1988 the first annual vol- 

ume of Writings on British history, it seemed possible that in form and scope 
the new work might be in an experimental stage. Would the next volumes 
range over the same area in the search for materials? Would they keep to the 
same principles of arrangement, with one main section devoted to general 
works and the other to period histories? The second and third volumes which 
are now before us show that in form and scope the first volume has been judged 
successful. We are justified in believing that Mr. Milne and his associates are 
convinced they have taken on a manageable task and have hit upon the right 
way to perform it. We may also believe that historians have not only given 
the bibliography a good reception but have expressed satisfaction with its 
principles of selection and arrangement. 

At first glance the three volumes are almost identical in form. One change 
has been made in arrangement. In the volumes for 1934 and 1935 the period 
1066-1485 was divided into two parts. In the 1936 volume there is but one 
section for this period. There is also a significant difference in size as between 
the 1936 and the earlier volumes. It is shorter than they by about one-seventh. 
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This difference is not the result of radical reduction in the number of entries in 
any one section but is to be traced throughout the 1936 bibliography except in 
the section for the middle ages. As might be expected the appendix devoted to 
works on the period since 1914 is fuller in the 1935 and 1936 volumes than in 
that for 1934. 

A careful study of the arrangement of items in the 1935 and 1936 volumes 
shows that one or two new rules have come into operation. There is, for ex- 
ample, a good deal less repetition of entries than in the 1934 volume. In read- 
ing that volume it was not uncommon to meet the same entry five or six times, 
when by generous interpretation a book or article could be regarded as sig- 
nificant in the political and the social history of two or more periods. 
Such an occurrence is, I believe, not to be met with in either of the two later 
volumes. Some entries in them are mentioned more than once, but few if any 
more than twice. This caution in repeating entries has been carried, perhaps, 
too far. In the 1936 volume, for example, entries regarding articles on Macau- 
lay, Firth, and other English historians are listed in the “General works” 
section under “‘Historiography”’ but are not repeated, as one might anticipate, 
in the “‘Period history” section dealing with the years 1815-1914. 

As for the selection of items, it would appear that in the later volumes a 
higher standard has been recognized in the quality of periodicals whose ar- 
ticles have been listed. There is less reliance on newspapers, more on scholarly 
journals, It is, however, probable that further improvement could be ac- 
complished by careful search among the many American periodicals which 
deal with constitutional and legal questions. It is also doubtful whether in 
compiling the sections devoted to British intellectual history full use has been 
made of philosophical journals. 

The period of historical writing covered by these two volumes and their 
predecessor is too short to justify generalization concerning tendencies in the 
writing of British history. The most that they prove is that the work goes 
forward on a wide front. One minor observation may have interest at the 
present time. In 1935 and 1936 German and Italian students showed increas- 
ing interest in British colonial history, particularly the history of the British in 
Africa, and they were examining carefully the part played by Great Britain 


and the Empire in the war of 1914. 
F. G. MarcHaM 


Cornell University 
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The origins of printing and engraving. By ANpré Bium. New York: Scribner, 1940. 


Pp. 226. $3.00. 
International boundaries. By S. WxuitrEMorE Bocas. New York: Columbia Univer- 


sity Press, 1940. Pp. 272. $3.25. 
A study of boundary functions and problems. 
Architecture through the ages. By Tatspot Hamurn. New York: Putnam, 1940. Pp. 680. 


$6.00. 
Revolution: why, how, and when? By Ropert Hunter. New York: Harper, 1940. Pp. 
385. $3.00. 
An analysis of the anatomy of revolutions as revealed in the course of history. 
Spinoza’s Tractatus de intellectus emendatione. By Harouip H. Joacuim. London: Mil- 
ford, 1940. Pp. 247. 15s. 
Commonwealth or anarchy? A survey of projects of peace from the sixteenth to the twentieth 
century. By Sir Jonn A. R. Marriott. New York: Columbia University Press, 


1939. Pp. 227. $2.00. 

When Nicholas Murray Butler and the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace suggested the reissue of this work, which was first published in 1937, they made 
accessible to the American public an account of the rise and fall of projects for inter- 
national peace written by an Englishman who believes that the British Empire ‘“‘may 
justly claim to be the most effective instrument ever devised for peace on earth.” The 
book is useful. It gives succinctly the main features of the leading projects from the 
“‘Great Design” on, including some not always noticed. It puts these projects in their 
historical background. Mr. Marriott warns the reader that the latter is “‘very roughly 
sketched in.’’ The reader should also be warned that Mr. Marriott is not too cordial 
toward historical revisions. To him the advance of the Ottoman Turk is still the force 
that began the widening of fifteenth-century horizons, intellectual and physical. How- 
ever, for the later period his many writings have kept him abreast of the sources. The 
occasional verbal inaccuracies are usually attributable to an overrapid pen, and ques- 
tionable statements to the bias observed above. Indeed, the book provides a valuable 
illustration of the way in which a point of view can color the work of a well-informed and 
conscientious historian. More than one American historian has dealt almost as con- 
temptuously as has Mr. Marriott with the American handling of the Alabama and 
Venezuela controversies, but these cases are not usually held to be triumphant instances 
of Great Britain’s unfaltering devotion to the principle of arbitration. The period be- 
fore and after the war of 1914—18 looks subtly different to those who are not sure that 
British interests always coincide with the interests of humanity at large. It was a genu- 
ine achievement to give so condensed and at the same time so readable an account of 
the covenant of the League of Nations and of the fate with and without its aid of peace 
efforts down to 1936. The judicious would not have grieved at the omission of the state- 
ment that the United States became a member of the Court of International Justice in 
1928 and would have welcomed a less guarded tribute to the accomplishments of the 
League in its nonpolitical divisions and some consideration of its political subserviency 
to its more powerful members. 

Louise Farco Brown 


Academies of art: past and present. By Nikotaus Pevsner. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1940. 25s. 
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Roots of strategy. Edited by Mason Tuomas R. Puutuips. Harrisburg, Pa.: Military 

Service Publishing Co., 1940. $3.00. 

The making of the modern mind. By Joun RanvaA.t, Jr. Rev. ed. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin, 1940. 

Part IV, on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, has been re-written to take into 
account the recent revolution in physical theory. 

The Jewish contribution to civilization. By Cectn Rotu. New York: Harper, 1940. Pp. 

420. $2.00. 

A short history of western civilization. By CHarLes Epwarp Smitu and Lynn M. Case. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. 815. $4.00. 

The joint authors of this capable work, by a notable feat of compression, have traced 
the evolution of western civilization in a little more than 700 , the first half of 
which covers the period from the Sumerians to the close of the middle ages, while the re- 
mainder carries the narrative from the Renaissance to the outbreak of the present hos- 
tilities in Europe. The bald chronological narrative is suspended at judicious intervals 
for the insertion of chapters, usually excellently done, describing economic, cultural, 
and scientific advance in the period under review, although it is a little alarming to find 
what has been called, perhaps too severely, “the myth of the Renaissance,” emerging 
and flourishing for no less than five chapters (chaps. xxvii-xxxi). Criticism of a work so 
well designed and competently executed seems almost churlish; but in the event of a 
second edition, which the book well merits, a few rather dogmatic observations might 
be reconsidered. Constantine’s “emotional experience” on the eve of the battle of the 
Milvian Bridge ip. 217), though accepted by a long line of scholars from Eusebius to 
Baines, has equally weighty opinion against it. Again, is the Gothic style “a manifesta- 
tion of the virility and ideology of the middle class’’ (p. 345)? Finally, while Louis XIV 
might well have said: “‘L’état, c’est moi,” the fact remains that he did not (p. 482). 
The maps and illustrations are excellent; and the collateral reading has been selected 
with a keen eye to student needs, although Professor Bruun and C. E. Vulliamy (pp. 
756 and 757) have been arbitrarily rechristened. 

C. C. Baytey 


Civilization in east and west. By H. N. Spatpinc. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1940. Pp. 339. $4.25. 
Historical tables. By S. H. Sternperc. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 256. 

This work is a reference manual designed to aid “‘teachers, students and the general 
reader to discover or recall what was going on in a given age in various parts of the 
world and in different fields of activity’’ (p. viii). The author assembles his material for 
the large period, commencing with the establishment of the Roman Empire and ending 
in 1938; this great epoch is then subdivided, in the main, as follows: 58 B.c.—a.p. 800; 
A.D. 800-1914; 1914-18 (Great War); and, 1918 through 1938. Within these approxi- 
mate subdivisions, however, the titles of the six columns of data (five for the Great War 
period) which fill each pair of pages are changed as developments warrant, the sixth 
column alone, listing cultural achievements, remaining unaltered to 1914. Thus, with- 
out noting all the column titles, in the first chronological subperiod (58 B.c.—a.p. 800) 
the data are grouped under the following captions: (1) ““Roman Empire’; (2) “‘Asia- 
Africa’’; (3) ‘‘Britain”’; (4) ‘West Teutonic tribes’; (5) “East Teutonic tribes’; and 
(6) ‘Cultural history.”” In the period from a.p. 800 to 1914 the captions run: (1-2) 
‘Europe’; (3) “Islam and Asia” to the discoveries, when that title broadens to ““Coun- 
tries overseas’’; (4) “‘Ecclesiastical history”’ to ca. 1657, when the caption alters to “‘Con- 
stitutional history’’; (5) “‘Constitutional and economic history” to ca, 1658, thereafter 
“Economic history and natural science”; and (6) “Cultural history.” As the author 
points out (p. ix), however, ‘For the greater part of the book, the left-hand pages deal 
chiefly with the relations of the powers. The three columns on the right-hand pages are 
given to what may be described as home affairs and the history of civilization; i.e. con- 
stitutional, economic, spiritual, and intellectual activities.” 

Opinions presumably will vary as to the real usefulness of this astonishing compila- 
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tion, which must have entailed enormous, most exacting application on Dr. Steinberg’s 
part to these “‘bones”’ of history. Only a born cataloguer could ever have seen the great 
task done so competently. As a quick reference aid, the work leaves much to be desired; 
if perchance, a student baffled by a name or an event which he cannot place turns to 
this manual for ready help, he will presently drop it; there is no index, and therefore he 
must thumb over many pages in his search, unless lucky accident aid him. If, finally, he 
runs his quarry down, he may be illuminated at finding an item like this. ‘1771. Mat- 
thias Claudius: Wandsbek messenger (——1775)” (p. 175). Fortunately, though, the 
author is not consistent in this very important matter; he often does wonders in a word 
or two as, for example, “1762. Clavigo: El Pensador, rationalist periodical, Madrid” (p. 
173), or “1586-1593. Cesar Baronius: Annales ecclesiastici; standard work of Roman 
Catholic history’”’ (p. 129). Such entries have sense and really enable the student to 
identify and place his subject. Perhaps the book will fill its most useful role as a factizing 
machine in the hands of harassed candidates for the Ph.D. ‘‘preliminary,”’ at which an 
ability to control masses of factual data still, unhappily, takes precedence over compe- 
tence in interpretation and other thinking. The work, in addition to a very modest ex- 
planatory preface by the author, carries an enthusiastic short appreciation by the emi- 
nent scholar G. P. Gooch. 
P. V. B. Jones 


Rome and China. A study of correlations in historical events. By Frevericx J. Teacart. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1939. Pp. 288. $3.00. 

An outline of man’s history. By Patrick Gorpon Waker. London: National Council 
of Labour College Publishing Society, 1939. Pp. 276. 2s. 6d. 


EARLY MODERN HISTORY 

European history, 1500-1815. By Mitcue.y B. Garrett. New York: American Book 
Co., 1940. Pp. 780. $4.00. 

Progress of medieval and renaissance studies in the United States and Canada. Edited by 
S. Harrison Tuomson. Boulder, Colo.: University of Colorado, 1940. Pp. 85. 
$0.50. 

: — review articles and other bibliographical information on recent works in 
the 

The history of the popes from the close of the middle ages. By Lupwic, FREImHERR VON 
Pastor. Translated by Dom Ernest Grar. Vols. XXX-XXXII. London: Kegan 
Paul, 1940. Pp. 467; 519; 706. 16s. each. 

Terrae incognitae. Eine Zusammenstellung und kritische Bewertung der wichtigsten vor- 
columbischen Entdeckungsreisen an Hand der dariiber vorliegenden Originalberichte. 
By Dr. Ricnarp Hennie. Vol. IV, 1416-1492. Leiden: Brill, 1939. Pp. 52%. GI. 6. 

The lure of gold. Being the story of the four lost ships of Christopher Columbus. By 
Wiiu1am B. Goopwin. Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. 215. $2.00. 

Three Copernican treatises: the Commentariolus of Copernicus; the Letter against Werner; 
the Narratio prima of Rheticus. Translated with introduction and notes by Epwarp 
Rosen. (“Records of civilization: sources and studies’ [edited by Austin P. 
Evans], No. XXX.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 211. $3.00. 


Copernicus presented his astronomical theories in the epoch-making work De 
revolutionibus orbium coelestium, which appeared in 1543, the year of his death. This 
volume was written in Latin, and it has not been translated into the English language. 
A German translation by C. L. Menzzer appeared in 1873, in commemoration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Copernicus; and a new edition of this trans- 
lation has just been announced. The original manuscript of De revolutionibus was writ- 
ten over a period of many years. Approximately in 1512 Copernicus prepared a brief 
account of his planetary theory which, under the title Nicolai Copernici de hypothesibus 
motuum coelestium a se constitutis commentariolus, was circulated among astronomers in 
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manuscript form. Mr. Rosen has prepared the first English translation of the Commen- 
tariolus and has presented it, with numerous notes and explanations, in the book under 
review. The Commentariolus is followed by a translation of Copernicus’ Letter against 
Werner, which throws light upon the evolution of the Copernican theory and, finally, by 
a translation of the Narratio prima by Georg Joachim von Lauchen, better known under 
the name of Rheticus. Rheticus visited Copernicus in 1539 and remained with him until 
1541. In 1540 he prepared the Narratio prima and published it, with the consent of 
Copernicus. This was the first published account of the heliocentric theory of planetary 
motions. 

The original writings of Copernicus and Rheticus are difficult to read. To a modern 
astronomer who is not thoroughly familiar with the ideas which were current in the six- 
teenth century, the reasoning of Copernicus will often appear obscure. The crucial 
point of the new theory was, of course, that it ascribed several motions to the earth. Al- 
though Copernicus was not the first astronomer to consider such motions, he was the 
first to build up a complete and self-consistent theory of planetary motions based upon 
the fundamental idea that the earth rotates around its axis in a period of one day and 
that it revolves around the sun in a period of one year. This is in accordance with mod- 
ern theory, and the reader has no difficulty in understanding the reasoning of Coperni- 
cus. But he will be bewildered when, in the Commentariolus he reads: ‘“The earth has 
three motions. .... The third is the motion in declination. For the axis of the daily 
rotation is not parallel to the axis of the great circle, but is inclined to it at an angle that 
intercepts a portion of a circumference, in our time about 234°.’ This third motion is 
not in accordance with modern theory. Copernicus adopted the views of Aristotle when 
he assumed that lack of the third motion would carry the earth around the sun in such 
a way that its inclined axis would always point in the same direction within a rotating 
frame of reference—just as though this axis were firmly attached to the hub of a wheel. 
But the succession of the seasons proved beyond doubt that the earth’s axis is stationary 
in a fixed frame of reference. Hence, Copernicus thought he required a third motion to 
compensate for the apparent shift in the earth’s axis. His theory required the pene- 
trating thinking of Kepler, who, about fifty years later, wrote: “Phe said motion is, in 
truth, not motion at all, but rather rest.” 

Orto Struve 


The Atlantic migration, 1607-1860. By Marcus Lee Hansen. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1940. Pp. 391. $3.50. 

Das Fiirstentum Siebenbiirgen im Dreissigjihrigen Krieg, dargestellt im Rahmen der 
deutschen und der europdischen Geschichte. By Masa Depner. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1938. Pp. 331. 

Die bayerische-franzisischen Beziehungen von 1622-1625. By Hetmut Kirch- 
heimbolanden: Thieme, 1938. Pp. 87. 

Trade and peace with old Spain, 1667-1750. By Jean McLacuian. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1940. Pp. 250. 15s. 

A study of the influence of commerce on Anglo-Spanish diplomacy based on new 
material from Spanish sources and on the records of the South Sea Company. 
Deutsch-russische Volkstumsbegegnung vor Peter dem Grossen. By Erwtn Apot¥ Rupert. 

Ruda: the author, 1938. Pp. 62. 

Russlands Eindringen in Europa in der Epoche Peters des Grossen. By Hetnreicu Dorr- 
ries. Tilsit: Mauderode, 1939. Pp. 188. 

Le guerre di Federico II. By S. Pacano. (“Storia dell’arte militare moderna.”) Bolog- 
na: Zanichelli, 1940. Pp. 330. L. 30. 


EUROPE, 1789-1914 
Reconstruction. Talleyrand a Vienne, 1814-1815. By GuGLIELMO FerRERO. Paris: Plon, 
1940. Pp. 388. Fr. 30. 
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Cent ans de photographie, 1839-1939. By Grorcres Potonniée. Paris: Société d’édi- 
tions géographiques, 1940. Pp. 180. 

Preussen und England in der 60er Jahren des 19. Jahrhunderts. By Etrriepe PoLenz. 
Cologne: Orthen, 1939. Pp. 96. 

Dokumenty pervogo internatsionala [Documents of the I International]. Moscow: Gos- 
politizdat, 1939. Pp. 156. 4r. 

A publication of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute. 

Belgrad-Berlin, Berlin-Belgrade, 1866-1871. By ALBRECHT von ReEtswirtz. 
Munich: Oldenbourg, 1936. Pp. 242. 

Die Biindnisverhandlungen Napoleons III. gegen Preussen in den Jahren vor 1870. By 
Anton Lamperti. Wiirzburg-Aumiihle: Triltsch, 1938. Pp. 86. 

Bismarcks Ostpolitik von der Reichsgriindung bis zum Abschluss der bulgarischen Krise, 
1871-1888, im Lichte der franzésischen Akten. By Gert Fricke. Jena: Vopelius, 
1939. Pp. 105. 

Frankreich und Marokko, 1890-1905. By Heinricu Diepricn. Hamburg: Preilipper, 
1939. Pp. 93. 

Die Times und die Abwendung Englands von Deutschland um 1900. By WERNER BAUER- 
MANN. Cologne: Orthen, 1939. Pp. 78. 

Die deutsche Politik in der Zeit der bosnischen Krisis. By WERNER GRUMPELT. Alten- 
burg: Bonde, 1939. Pp. 104. 

The Agadir crisis. By Itma Curistina Bartow. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1940. Pp. 422. $4.00. 

Recent revelations of European diplomacy. By G. P. Goocn. 4th ed. London: Long- 
mans, 1940. Pp. 483. 10s. 

From orient to occident. By Dr. Weser-Bauter. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. 
12s. 6d. 

Dr. Weber-Bauler spent a stormy childhood with his Nihilist mother and an event- 
ful life as a doctor in Paris, Switzerland, and tsarist Russia. 


THE WAR OF 1914 


Special collections in the Hoover Library on War, Revolution and Peace. By Nina A.- 

monp and H. H. Fisuer. Stanford University, California, 1940. Pp. 111. 

The Hoover Library, the organization of which was begun by Herbert Hoover twen- 
ty-five years ago, is probably the most valuable collection of materials in the world re- 
lating to the war of 1914-18 and the growth of communism, fascism, and National So- 
cialism. It has received 25,000 volumes of government documents from 60 states, and 
a large number of private papers (many of them under seal and not yet available). 
Newspapers in 26 languages and 1,724 titles cover the press of 40 states; serials in 32 
languages and 7,100 titles represent 44 countries; the publications of 365 wartime and 
post-war societies and organizations are available; posters and photographs, maps and 
charts, films and microfilms, and currency and medals are also included. Altogether, 
273 special collections are listed, being divided into international, multinational, na- 
tional, and regional. Among rarities in government publications are the official jour- 
nals of the Venizelist government at Salonika in 1916-17 and of the Serbian govern- 
ment at Corfu in 1916-18; a German study of the industries in occupied France made 
in 1916; the Italian report on Caporetto; and the secret journal of the council of min- 
isters in tsarist Russia. The records of the Inter-Allied Shipping and Supplies Controls, 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium, the American Relief Administration, the Near 
East Relief, and many other similar bodies are in the library. The papers of the Paris 
Peace Conference include the minutes of the Supreme Council and the Council of Four, 
the records of the Supreme Economic Council, and many other unpublished documents. 
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George D. Herron, Heinrich Kanner, and Dr. H. A. Dorten (leader of the Rhineland 

Separatist movement) left their papers to the library. Documents relating to treason 

trials in Austria-Hungary and the military occupation of Poland, confidential publica- 

tions of the German authorities in Belgium, American intelligence reports on Italy in 

1918, numerous Russian military documents, and some papers of Colonel Lawrence— 

to mention some items selected at random—further illustrate the richness of the collec- 

tion. The late Frank A. Golder brought together an immense amount of material of all 
kinds relating to the Russian Revolution, and this has been kept up to date. The Third 

Reich is well represented by numerous newspapers and periodicals, and by the publica- 

tions of Austrian and German exiles. In fact, almost every item listed seems to have 

some particular importance, and the editors are to be congratulated on making their 
treasures so well known to students of contemporary history. 

Sen-Gondskiye boi (5-10 sentyabrya 1914 g.) [The St. Gond battles (September 5-10, 
1914)]. By A. Grasse. Moscow: Voyenizdat, 1939. Pp. 192. 5r. 50k. 
Translated from French. 

History of the Great War. Military operations—France and Belgium, 1917. The German 
retreat to the Hindenburg line and the battle of Arras. Compiled by Capratn Cyrit 
Fas. Preface by Sir James E. Epmonps. Maps by Major 
A. F. Becxe. London: Macmillan, 1940. 12s. 6d. Volume of appendixes, 6s. 6d. 
Case of maps, 5s. 6d. 

Souvenirs et anecdotes de guerre, 1914-1916. By GéNéRAL V. v’UrBav. Paris: Berger- 
Levrault, 1940. Pp. 293. Fr. 24. 

Shell shock in France, 1914-1918. By C.S. Myers. Cambridge: University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 146. 4s. 6d. 

L’artiglieria italiana nella presa di Gorizia. By P. Dattani. Rome: Artigiana, 1940. 
Pp. 53. 

Contacts and contrasts. By HeLena Gieicuen. London: Murray, 1940. Pp. 356. 12s. 
6d. 

i Memoirs of an English woman who served as a radiographer with the Italians in the 
t war. 

Up and at’em. By Haroip E. Hartney. Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole Sons, 1940. Pp. 
333. $2.50. 

An account of the First Pursuit Group of the American Air Service, A.E.F. 

Das deutsch-tiirkische Waffenbiindnis im Weltkrieg. By Cant MUHLMANN. Leipzig: 
Koehler & Ameland, 1940. Pp. 340. Rm. 18. 

The first comprehensive presentation based on official sources. 

Die Kaukasusfront im Weltkrieg. By Fex1x Guse. Leipzig: Koehler & Ameland, 1940. 
Pp. 140. Rm. 4. 

Scapa Flow. By Vick-ApMIRAL von Reuter. Translated by 
I. M. N. Mupie. London: Hurst & Blackett, 1940. 

The cost of the World War to Germany and to Austria-Hungary. By Leo Gresuer and 
WILHELM WINKLER. (‘‘Economic and social history of the World War,” edited by 
James T. SHOTWELL; supplementary volumes, edited by SaNFoRD ScHWARTZ; pub- 
lished for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics 
and History.) New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 192. $2.50. 

With Ironside in north Russia. By ANpREw Soutar. London: Hutchinson, 1940. Pp. 
250. 12s. 6d. 

Englische Propaganda fiir das Recht der kleinen Vilker wihrend des Weltkrieges. By 
Heimut Bicket. Jena: Neuenhahn, 1939. Pp. 86. 
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Reparation at the Paris Peace Conference from the stand point of the American delegation, 
By Pure Mason Burnett. (“The Paris Peace Conference, history and docu- 
ments,” published for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division 
of Economics and History.) 2 vols. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 11484833. $15.00. 


EUROPE, 1919-39 


An American in Paris: profile of an interlude between two wars. By JANET FLANNER. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1940. Pp. 415. $2.50. 

Armistice, 1918-1939. By Mictar. Foor. London: Harrap, 1940. Pp. 274. 8s. 6d. 

Europe's dance of death. By G. T. Garratt. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. Pp. 332. 
10s. 6d. 


A historical analysis of the present war in Europe with a scathing criticism of British 
foreign policy since 1919. 


From war to war, 1917-1940. A date-book of the years between. By StepHeN GRAHAM. 

London: Hutchinson, 1940. Pp. 239. 10s. 6d. 

Europe: Versailles to Warsaw. By Ronaup Stuart Kain. (‘“The reference shelf,” Vol. 

XIII, No. 4.) New York: H. W. Wilson, 1939. Pp. 456. $1.25. 

Almost half of the text of this excellent survey of twenty years of uneasy peace is 
made up of direct quotations from contemporary accounts, principally the Foreign pol- 
icy reports and Bulletins and the New York Times; and the editor's text serves to con- 
nect, rather than to interpret, this material. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
the book is intended to make accessible to college students a wide range of factual ma- 
terial and contemporary expert opinion within the compass of a single volume. In the 
presentation of recent events this method is perhaps a virtue rather than a fault. The 
internal and foreign politics of each country are traced from 1919 to mid-October 1939; 
their political ideologies are given prominence, and the conditions of national minorities, 
industry, agriculture, and foreign trade are stated. As far as is possible, the military 
strength of each country is evaluated. The section on Finland is melancholy reading, 
because it was completed before the outbreak of the Finnish-Russian war, and the state- 
ment that “the standing army is small but conscription, in force since the World War, 
has produced a large reserve of trained soldiers of excellent fighting quality’’ (p. 368) 
has the sound of an epitaph. The final section, “The war in Europe,” is an impressive 
selection of quotations from newspaper accounts of the negotiations during August, 
1939, and of the speeches of the feading statesmen since the outbreak of hostilities. 
There is a chronologicai table of events since 1914, quite detailed from 1932 on, and a 
bibliography of the most recent books and articles on European affairs. Twenty years 
from now, research may have disproved many of the statements quoted here, but, at 
present, this book is a helpful summary of what the public knew of the words and acts 
of European leaders and peoples “from Versailles to Warsaw.” 


Janet L. MacDonaLp 


Europe since Versailles. A history in one hundred cartoons with a narrative text. By Davin 
Low. New York: Penguin Books, 1940. Pp. 206. $0.25. 

The quest for peace. By Witu1am E. Rapparp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1940. $4.00. 
A survey of the world-situation since Versailles. 

System der Pakte. Die politische Vertriige der Nachkriegszeit. By WALTER Wacue. Ber- 
lin: Volk und Reich Verlag, 1938. Pp. 425. 

Frankreichs Sicherheitspolitik in der Nachkriegszeit. By Marca Wapsack. Frankfurt 
a. M.: Baum, 1938. Pp. 126. 

Britain and France between two wars. By ArNoLD WoLrers. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1940. Pp. 467. $3.75. 
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The confessions of an individualist. By Wittiam Henry CaamBeriin. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. 820. $3.00. 


So many foreign correspondents of American newspapers have published their remi- 
niscences that a Ph.D. thesis will soon be needed to classify, analyze, and criticize them! 
Mr. Chamberlin served the Christian Science Monitor in the Soviet Union for twelve 

years, then spent four years in Japan, and in the spring of 1939 was transferred to Paris. 
e is careful not to repeat what he has said in his numerous books about Russia and the 
Far East, but explains why his career has been in large measure a “consistent espousal 
of unpopular causes.”” In 1917 he was opposed to the United States’ entering the Euro- 
pean war; in 1922 he went to Russia with strong Bolshevik leanings, when such an atti- 
tude was highly unpopular in the United States; he left Russia in 1934, thoroughly dis- 
illusioned and critical (he believes the tsarist regime to have been “mild and humane” 
in comparison with Stalin’s rule), at a time when the Soviet Union was becoming almost 
respectable in American eyes; in Japan he failed to develop any “‘lasting antipathy” 
for government or people, even after the invasion of China. In European ‘affairs he 
avows himself a “‘“Munichois’’; he was gravely disappointed when Britain and France 
were unable to maneuver Hitler into an attack on Stalin, condemned the Anglo-French 
guarantee to Poland, and never expected the Soviet Union to ally itself with the western 
powers against Germany. Mr. Chamberlin is indeed an “individualist” and, as he con- 
stantly avers, a liberal—although he would be a conservative before becoming either 
a Nazi or a Communist. The most interesting sections of his narrative are those com- 
paring the Russian and German dictatorships, which are essentially alike in spite of 
differences in detail, and contrasting the gathering of news in Russia and in Japan. For- 
tunately for him, he represented a paper which does not insist on having the latest news 
first, so that he was spared the necessity of trying to make “scoops” and could do his 
work leisurely and accurately; he did not have to make predictions and has fewer than 
most journalists to lament. He has written a pleasant book which is decidedly worth 
reading. His lugubrious forebodings about the future are no gloomier than those of 
most Americans at the moment. 


Symposium on the totalitarian state from the standpoints of history, political science, eco- 
nomics and sociology, November 17, 1939. (‘Proceedings of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society,”” Vol. LX XXII, No. 1.) Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 
1940. Pp. 102. 


The specialists and their subjects in this symposium were Fritz Morstein, of Queens 
College, ‘“Totalitarian politics”; Thomas Woody, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
“Principles of totalitarian education”; Hans Kohn, of Smith College, ““The totalitarian 
philosophy of war’; C. R. Whittlesey, of Princeton University, ““The relation of totali- 
tarianism to international trade and finance’’; Moritz J. Bonn, of the London School of 
Economics, “The economics of the totalitarian states”; Herbert Heaton, of Princeton 
University, ‘Discussion of totalitarianism”; and Carlton J. H. Hayes, of Columbia 
University, ““The novelty of totalitarianism in the history of western civilization.’’ The 
papers vary considerably in length. The first two constitute more than half of the whole 
discussion, while, on the other hand, the fourth and sixth together fill less than six 
pages. 

The essence of the views expressed is that totalitarianism is not synonymous with the 
old type of dictatorship (p. 91) but is a new genus which has certain peculiar features— 
its origin in the masses, its close association with youth, and its personification of popu- 
lar religious change (p. 96). Totalitarianism is essentially anti-intellectual and admits 
of no rational basis (p. 36). It is bent upon securing the universality of its absolutes and 
refuses to respect the distinction between persuasion and brutal force (p. 36). In its 
philosophy war is the normal and welcome concomitant of all life, the supreme mani- 
festation of vitality and virtue, an unalterable and dominating part of the whole system 

. 72). In its economic policies the most significant feature is its disregard of cost, as 
the term is customarily understood (p. 75), and the substitution of authority for free 
individual choice in the determination of what is traded (p. 74). Under it capitalism 
has not been destroyed by confiscation but is being hollowed out by requisition and 
regimentation (p. 87). The common principles of its education are timocracy—rule by 
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the ambitious, strongest, most heroic (p. 42); antipluralism—the rooting-out of old 
divided loyalties (p. 45); antirationalism—the denial of freedom for investigation and 
expression (p. 49); collectivism—treliance on uniform propaganda through all schools, 
press, radio, and movies (p. 52); and activism—a decrease in the emphasis on knowl- 
edge and an increase of emphasis on body and character (p. 53). Although there is 
nothing startlingly new in these conclusions, the symposium will provide excellent col- 
lateral reading for courses dealing with Europe between its two latest wars. 


F. Lee Benns 


These men I knew. Reminiscences of famous men. By Rosita Forses. London: Hutch- 
inson, 1940. Pp. 319. 8s. 6d. 

Stories of Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, Mannerheim, and other contemporary figures. 
Three portraits: Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin. By Emit Lupwia. New York: Alliance Book 

Corp., 1940. Pp. 127. $2.50. 

The Saar plebiscite. By Saran WamBauGcu. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 489. $5.00. 

Die Tschechen und die deutsche Frage. By Hans Lapes. Erlangen: Palm & Enke, 1938. 
Pp. 324. Rm. 10. 

Nightmares must end, By Hessett Tittman. London: Jarrolds, 1940. 12s. 6d. 

The author considers the war in China, the Spanish war, and the present war in 
Europe all as part of one great struggle which he calls the “Great War of Aggression.” 
Failure of a mission: Berlin 1937-1939. By Sir Nevite HenpERsoN. New York: Put- 

nam, 1940. Pp. 334. $3.00. 

Comment la guerre a éclaté. By Groraes Batautt. Paris: Union latine d’éditions, 
1940. Pp. 380. Fr. 70. 

The deeper causes of the war and its issues. By Various Contrisutors. Edited by Syp- 
ney E. Hoover. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. 5s. 

War check list: a working guide to the background and early months of the war. Compiled 
by Ricuarp H. Hetnpet, assisted by ArtHUR B. BertHoLp and Marion G. 
Ler. Part I, The background. Part II, Five months of war. (“War Documentation 
Service bulletin,” No. 4.) Philadelphia: War Documentation Service, 1940. Pp. 
47+-78. $1.00 the set. ; 
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Gréf Maildéth Jénos, 1786-1855. By IstvAN Koos. Budapest: Kir. m. egyetemi nyom- 
da kinyvesboltja, 1938. Pp. 209. Pengé 2. 

Das Burgenland im Blickfeld tschechischer Grossherrschaftpline. By Emmericu Fax. 
Stuttgart: Kohihammer, 1939. Pp. 103. 

The wartime letters of Rainer Maria Rilke, 1914-1921. New York: Norton, 1940. Pp. 
279. $2.50. 

Die politische Entwicklung des ungarlindischen Deutschtums wiihrend der Revolution, 
1918-19. By Lupmitia Munich: Schlick, 1939. Pp. 117. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Der tschechische Friihnationalismus. Ein Beitrag zur Gesellschafts- und Ideengeschichte 
des Vormiirz in Bihmen. By Hans Ravupacu. Essen: Essener Verlagsanstalt, 1939. 


Pp. 155. 
Masaryk. By Paut Se.ver. London: Michael Joseph, 1940. Pp. 192. 9s. 
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FRANCE 


The development of modern France, 1870-1939. By D. W. Brogan. New York: Harper, 

1940. 

Lyon n'est plus. By Evovarp Herriot. Vol. IV, La réaction. Paris: Hachette, 1940. 

Fr. 30. 

French painting in the XIV, XV, and XVI centuries. By Louis Réav. New York: Art 

Books Publications, 1940. Pp. 41. $4.00. 

Catherine de Médicis. By Jean Hénitrer. Paris: Fayard, 1940. Pp. 740. Fr. 30. 
Correspondence de cardinal Pierre de Bérulle, 1575-1629. By Jean Dacens. 3 vols. 

Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1940. Fr. 585. 

La médecine au XV IIe siécle. Marin Cureau de la Chambre, médecin et philosophe, 1594- 
1669. By R. Doranto. Paris: Editions universitaires, 1939. Pp. 115. Fr. 35. 
Richelieu: his rise to power. By Cart Burcxsarpt. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. 

Pp. 413. 16s. 

Der Sonnenkinig. Das Leben Ludwigs XIV. By Karu Bartz. Berlin: Deutsche Buch- 

Gemeinschaft, 1939. Pp. 380. 

Nantes: ses relations commerciales avec les tiles d Amérique au XVIIIe siécle. Ses arma- 

teurs. By H. pu Haueouert. Paris: Maisonneuve, 1940. Pp. 293. Fr. 50. 

Gambler's glory. By Micnae. Harrison. London: Rich & Cowan, 1940. Pp. 391. 15s. 

The story of John Law and the “‘south sea bubble.” 

Marie Leczinska et ses filles. By A. Leroy. Paris: Michel, 1940. Pp. 320. Fr. 35. 
The personal life of Marie-Antoinette. By CHarnLtes Kunstier. London: Bell, 1940. Pp. 

356. 15s. 

The dubious tale of the diamond necklace. By J. Danie, Cuamter. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1939. Pp. 294. $4.50. 

This book is a mixture of romance and history. It is interesting and clever, but quite 
unsatisfactory as an explanation of the necklace affair. If Mr. Chamier has added fresh 
documentary evidence, the reviewer has failed to detect it. There is no bibliography 
and only a few unimportant notes at the end. After introducing the leading figures in 
the diamond necklace affair, Mr. Chamier discusses the parlement and the trial, out- 
lines the official explanation, points out its main weaknesses and inconsistencies, and 
then sets forth his own explanation. The official story, best retold by Funck-Brentano 
in recent times, is rejected by the author largely on grounds of faulty logic (perhaps he 
exaggerates the degree to which men are ruled by logic, even by the logic of self-inter- 
est). He is convinced that Cardinal Rohan, whom he portrays as the hero and the vic- 
tim of the affair, did not conspire to ruin Marie Antoinette; and that the clearheaded 
and keen-eyed cardinal knew the queen too well to mistake her, even though it were 
twilight, for a woman of the streets. The queen and the cardinal actually met in the 
park at dusk, and Rohan immediately secured the necklace from Boehmer, the jeweler. 
Moreover, Marie Antoinette wore the great jewel a few hours when her beloved Count 
Fersen visited the court at Pentecost. The necklace had now served its purpose, but 
the jeweler had not been paid. To get the money for Boehmer, Marie decided to take 
the necklace apart and have Mme de Lomette and her husband sell the diamonds. But 
the scheme miscarried when the Lomettes refused to hand over the money to the queen. 
At this point, Baron Breteuil got hold of the story and essayed to use it for the destruc- 
tion of his enemy, Cardinal Rohan. 

C. H. 


Histoire des fonds secrets sous lV ancien régime. By France Weiss. Paris: Receuil Sirey, 
1940. Pp. 274. Fr. 40. 

La rivoluzione del 1789. Edited by F. Sacnac. Italian edition by C. Giarpin1. Vol. I. 
Milan: Mondadori, 1940. Pp. xxxiv+416. L. 200. 
From the works of Michelet, Thiers, Louis Blanc, Aulard, Mathiez, and others. 
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Madame Recamier. The biography of a flirt. By Henry Dwicat Sepewick. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1940. Pp. 326. $3.00. 

La Rivoluzione francese e ' Impero napoleonico. By L. Vituat. Turin: Einaudi, 1940. 
Pp. 745. L. 40. 

Napoleone ed i suoi marescialli, 1814. By Marcet Supront. Milan: Rizzoli, 1940. Pp. 
268. L. 12. 

Bernadotte. By BERNARD NABONNE. Paris: Michel, 1940. Pp. 384. Fr. 35. 

Les idées de Sismondi. By J. Demarquette. Paris: Maisonneuve, 1940. Pp. 181. Fr. 
12. 

Alexis de Tocqueville. By J.P. Mayer. New York: Viking Press, 1940. Pp. 233. $3.00. 

Modern French painters. By R. H. Wicensxi. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1940. 


Pp. 455. $6.00. 

The sublime shephardess. By Frances Parkinson Keyes. New York: Julian Messner, 
1940. Pp. 182. $2.00. 

The life of Saint Bernadette of Lourdes. 

La République sous l'Empire. Lettres de Allain-Targé (1864-1870), collected and anno- 
tated by SuzaANNE DE LA Porte. Preface by Maurice Sarravt. Paris: Bernard 
Grasset, 1939. Pp. xxxii+224. 

These letters of Henri Allain-Targé, taken from the family archives in Angers, were 
written during the declining years of the Second Empire, when he was a young journal- 
ist in Paris. A close friend of Gambetta, Henri Brisson, Challemel-Lacour, Clément 
Laurier, and Jules Simon, whose views he shared, he labored unceasingly for the repub- 
lican cause. All but a few of the letters were addressed to his parents. It was the aim of 
Allain-Targé to prove, particularly to his father, who was a moderate liberal, that a 
democratic and social republic in France was not only possible but inevitable. With im- 
patience characteristic of youth, he rejected all other political schemes. To him it was 
either the Empire or the Republic—there could be no halfway movement. He declared 
that nothing was more dangerous than moderate liberalism, which “‘overthrows govern- 
ments in order to prepare reactions *’(p. 30). The bourgeoisie were interested in the 
preservation of their privileges; they established society on the basis of military con- 
scription and the ignorance of the masses. He was particularly scornful of the Third 
Party, which had been formed under the leadership of Emile Ollivier. ‘The time for 
third parties is absolutely passed” (p. 67). Convinced that the Empire was decadent, 
that its end was drawing near, he declared it the duty of all radicals, republicans, and 
democrats ‘‘to work, to study all questions, to enter into communication with the public 
and to prepare ourselves . . . . for the great day”’ (p. 18). And he firmly believed that 
this “‘great day” would bring liberal democracy—the intellectual, moral, and material 
emancipation of European peoples. The reign of equality, law, and justice, with liberty 
for all, aid for the weak, and protection against the strong—such was his idea of the 
republic. Only through a democratic revolution could France be saved, and it was his 
dream that this revolution would spread to Spain, Italy, and Germany and form the 
basis for a United States of Europe. America was his model—he referred to it as “‘the 
hope of the world” (p. 51). One of his ambitions was to know American political and 
social conditions like a specialist. Although these letters discuss the major problems of 
the day, both foreign and domestic, their chief interest is in the account they give of re- 
publican activities during the last six years of the Empire, especially in the field of 
journalism. In this field Allain-Targé exercised an important influence. He was one of 
the founders of the Third Republic. Mlle de la Porte has performed the task of editing 
with considerable skill. Additional letters, as well as memoirs, studies, brochures, and 
speeches of Allain-Targé, who served the Republic as prefect and commissioner to the 
armies, municipal councilor and deputy of Paris, minister of finance in Gambetta’s cab- 
inet in 1881, and minister of interior in the cabinet of Brisson in 1885, will appear in 
later volumes. It is to be hoped that these volumes will prove no less interesting and in- 
formative than the present one. 


W. HALLBERG 
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Correspondance, 1870-1924. By Paut Campon. Paris: Grasset, 1940. Fr. 45. 

From Panama to Verdun. By BuNauvaRILLA. New York: Dor- 
rance, 1940. 

The rise of integral nationalism in France. With special reference to the activities of Charles 
Maurras. By Witu1am Curt Butuan. (“Studies in history, economics, and public 
law,’ No. 455.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 355. $4.00. 
According to Professor Carlton Hayes, the twentieth century produced a form of 

nationalism which he has termed “‘integral nationalism.” Charles Maurras, the leader 
of a French political group called the “‘Action francaise,” defines this brand as “‘the ex- 
clusive pursuit of national policies, the absolute maintenance of national integrity, and 
the steady increase of national power. This new nationalism is opposed to all inter- 
nationalism, for national interest becomes paramount and the nation becomes an end 
in itself. Dr. Buthman’s timely volume studies the rise and development of this special 
type of nationalism in France between 1871 and 1914. The work is a happy combination 
of the highest type of research and synthesis, coupled with a facile style and an excellent 
balance. 

The author gives a thorough analysis of the various theories and practices which 
contributed to the grandiose ideal of the objective of the state. In the first part, he dis- 
cusses the various “‘shades’’ of the “sacred flame’’ precipitated by the humiliation of 
1870, emphasizing the thought and the contributions of those French nationalists whose 
ideas and ideals constituted essential elements in this new national consciousness. In 
the latter part of this first division, he concentrates on the life and the contribution 
of Maurras, a study which seems to culminate in an excellent chapter on “the aesthetics 
of Maurras,”’ which one reads and re-reads because of its artistically philosophical impli- 
cations with respect to the “‘spirit’’ of this national urge. The second part of the book 
elaborates the essence of “‘the integral nationalism of Maurras and the Action frangaise,” 
concluding with an adequate survey of its results. In unity, in completeness, in style, 
and in other salient qualities, the work measures up well and fills an important place in 
the literature of nationalism. The completeness of the bibliography and the fine selec- 
tivity of the footnotes enhance its interpretative qualities. 

C. N. Sisson 


Briand. By GrorceE Suarez. Vol. IV. Paris: Plon, 1940. Pp. 480. Fr. 52. 


GERMANY 


Die Stadt: ihre Pflege und Gestaltung. Edited by REICHSORGANISATIONSLEITER DER 
NSDAP. Compiled by Werner LinpNer and Munich: Callwey, 
1939. Pp. 300. Rm. 13.25. 

Germany and her Jews. By Stoney Osporne. London: Soncino Press, 1940. Pp. 368. 
10s. 6d. 

Prussian eagle. By D. Erskine Murr. London: Blackie, 1940. Pp. 214. 7s. 6d. 

The history of Prussia from the earliest days to 1914. 

Germany: the uqgressor throughout the ages. By F. J. C. Heannsuaw. London: Cham- 
bers, 1940. Pp. 384. 7s. 6d. 

Die historische Entwicklung des militérischen Oberbefehls und der obersten militdrischen 
Dienststellen in Preussen-Deutschland von ihren Anféingen bis zur Gegenwart. By Lo- 
THAR AmpBrosius. Hildesheim: Gerstenberg, 1939. Pp. 96. 

L’ Allemagne. Essai d explication. By Epmonp Vermet. Paris: Nouvelle revue fran- 
caise, 1940. Fr. 36. 

Bernhard von Mallinckrodt bis zur Wahl Bernhards von Galen, 1591-1650. By Euiza- 
BETH Brixer. Emsdetten: Lechte, 1939. Pp. 171. 

Die Wirkungen des Dreissigjihrigen Krieges in den Wittumsiémtern des Herzogtums 
Braunschweig-W olfenbiittel. By ALFrep Ketiitz. Zeulenroda: Sporn, 1938. Pp. 71. 
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Toleranzbestrebungen im Rheinland wiihrend der Zeit der Aufkliérung. (Kurmainz, Kur- 
trier, Kurkiln, Reichstidte Kiln und Aachen.) By HERMANN STEVENS. Bonn: 
Schinershoven, 1938. Pp. 100. 

The study of the Nibelungenlied. Being the history of the study of the epic and legend from 
1755 to 1987. By Mary Tuorp. London: Milford, 1940. Pp. 2038. 12s. 6d. 

Enchanted wanderer. The life of Carl Maria von Weber. By Lucy and Ricuarp Poate 
Sressins. New York: Putnam, 1940. Pp. 356. $3.50. 

Clara Schumann, a romantic biography. By Joun N. Burk. New York: Random House, 
1940. Pp. 438. $3.00. 

Die Stellung der europiiischen Grossmichte zur Begriindung des deutschen Zollvereins, 
1815-1834. By Karu Scuenx. Diisseldorf: Nolte, 1939. Pp. 88. 

Die grossen deutschen Miéchte und das kilner Ereignis, 1838-1842. By Oskar SPLett. 
Wiirzburg: Mayr, 1939. Pp. 72. 

Der Katholizismus und die liberalen Strémungen in Baden vor 1848. Ein Beitrag zu den 
Ursachen und Anféngen des politischen Katholizismus in Deutschland. By Ferpinanp 
Srrose.. Speyer a. Rh.: Pilger-Druckerei, 1938. Pp. 175. 

Der Aufstand der Kleineisenindustriearbeiter im Stadt- und Landkreis Solingen am 16. 
und 17. Marz 1848, seine Ursachen und seine Ergebnisse. By Sicrrip Kuan. Solin- 
gen: Boll, 1938. Pp. 140. 

Politische Bewegungen in Nérdlingen und dem bayerischen Ries wiihrend der deutschen 
Revolution, 1848-49. By HERMANN Kess_er. Munich: Beck, 1939. Pp. 330. 

Moritz August von Bethmann-Hollweg und der Protestantismus (Religion, Rechts- und 
Staatsgedanke). By Fritz Fiscuer. Berlin: Ebering, 1938. Pp. 376. 

Bremische Politik im Jahrzehnt vor der Reichsgriindung. By ApoLt¥ Kriecer. Bremen: 
Geist, 1989. Pp. 139. 

Die Finanzgebarung des preussischen Staates zur Zeit des Verfassungskonfliktes, 1862- 
1866. By Hans-Joacum™ von Co.ixani. Diisseldorf: Nolte, 1939. Pp. 57. 

Zwischen Staat und Kirche. Das Leben und Wirken des preussischen Kultusministers 
Heinrich von Miihler, dargestellt unter Benutzung des schriftlichen Nachlasses des Min- 
isters. By Wavter Rercue. Berlin: Schlieffen-Verlag, 1938. Pp. 526. 

Die katholische Arbeiterbewegung und der Socialismus in den ersten Jahren des Bismarck- 
schen Reiches. By Epernarp Navsoxs. Berlin: Triltsch & Huther, 1939. Pp. 136. 

Guillaume IT. By Maurice Mriret. Paris: Fayard, 1940. Fr. 25. 

Die Auseinandersetzung um die polnische Frage zur Zeit der Reichskanzlerschaft des 
Fiirsten zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst. By Lotte Kaminski. Hamburg: Preilipper, 
1938. Pp. 70. 

Berlino, 1899-1900. Ricordi di un Italiano. By P. IsNarv1. Milan: Garzanti, 1940. Pp. 
292. L. 15. 

Bayerische Separatismus der Eisner-Zeit. By JENNY Fert. Munich: Markus, 1939. Pp. 
71. 

History of the German army since the armistice. By J. BENoist-Mécutin. Vol. I, From 
the Imperial army to the Reichswehr. Ziirich: Scientia A. G., 1940. Pp. 345. 10s. 6d. 

Gustav Stresemann: his diaries, letters and papers. Edited and translated by Eric 
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Parliament. By W. Ivor Jenninos. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan, 1940. Pp. 548. $6.00. 

This is a companion volume to the author’s earlier work on Cabinet government (Jour- 
nal, X [1938], 118-19), and, like that, it is a fully documented and eminently readable 
treatment of its subject. “‘A political observer, ’’says Dr. Jennings, “‘if he is to observe 
correctly, must be a cynic.’’ Both the value of this book and its interest are quickened 
by his obeying his own maxim; his pages are free from complacency, his comments are 
shrewd, his judgment discriminating. Of the speaker of the “a of commons, he says: 
“He is, usually, a very ordinary member elected to the Chair because he has taken no 
very prominent part in controversy’; of Birmingham, he remarks that it ‘‘is the City of 
Knights not only because of the eminence of its city leaders, but because at least one 
Chamberlain has had influence with Conservative governments for fifty years’’; after 
noting that the house of lords is independent of the government, he adds: ““The peers 
vote as their consciences or their pockets indicate—though, of course, the conscience 
resides so near the pocket that it is rarely possible to separate them.” In no way, how- 
ever, do these approaches to asperity bar him from sympathetic understanding and ap- 
preciation of the admirable phases of British parliamentary government or from making 
these clear to his readers. Po give a fairly complete and accurate picture of parliament 
at work, the author has written fourteen chapters; their titles convey some idea of his 
approach to his subject: “‘Honourable members,” ‘‘Parties and officials,” ““The frame- 
work of oratory,’’ ““The art of management,” ““The technique of opposition,” to cite a 
few only. There is one chapter, a long one, devoted to the house of lords; almost as 
much space is taken up by the chapter on financial control. The reviewer's copy of the 
book has many passages marked as worthy of quotation; for such quotation there is no 
space in a brief note, but special attention may here be called to three chapters—‘‘Who 
makes the laws?”’ process of legislation,” and “Delegated legislation.” Six ap- 
pendixes add to the value of this work. The index, though far from complete, seems 
satisfactory. All in all, Jennings’ Parliament rates with his Cabinet government. This 
means that it is one of the most important and valuable books on its subject, a book 
that no student or teacher of recent English history or of British government may, with 
impunity, neglect. 
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Of the eight papers included in this volume, there is none without interest. Profes- 
sor Stenton’s presidential address deals with place names of English origin in relation to 
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the credibility of Bede’s analysis of the English peoples and the general chronology of 
the conquest of southern Britain. In this he carries one step farther the general topic 
which he treated also in his presidential address delivered in 1938: the historical bearing 
of place names with special reference to England in the sixth century. The sound learn- 
ing, sober judgment, and clarity of expression are what we long since learned to look 
for and to find in Professor Stenton’s work. Mr. Geoffrey H. White’s “The first house 
of Belleme”’ is a good example of a genealogical study in which the author threads his 
way cautiously through a maze beset with many pitfalls. In “‘Some factors in the begin- 
nings of parliament” Mr. J. E. A. Jolliffe, on the reasonable hypothesis that certain 
changes in the administration of law, beginning in the reign of Henry III, have some 
relevance to the origin of parliamentary jurisdiction, presents for consideration sugges- 
tions which, it is to be hoped, will later be used as a basis for further study. The Alex- 
ander Prize Essay, by Miss Hilda E. P. Grieve, ““The deprived married clergy in Essex, 
1553-61,” adds somewhat to the data we have regarding a confused and confusing peri- 
od in English history—enough, at least, to give added point to the warning that neither 
Catholic nor Protestant controversialist writers on the Marian reaction and the Eliza- 
bethan alterations can safely be followed without reservation. Mr. C. G. Parsloe’s 
study of ‘The growth of a borough constitution: Newark-on-Trent, 1549-1688"’ seems 
to fall in that twilight zone of study that is at once history and antiquarianism. “Roman 
Catholic relief and the Leicester election of 1826," by Mr. R. W. Greaves, shows how 
local loyalties, influenced by chicanery and corruption, played as important a part as 
did national issues (corn, currency, and Catholicism) in a parliamentary election no 
long time before the passage of the Reform Bill. The student of modern history does not 
fare very well, it will be seen, in this volume of Transactions. Apart from Mr. Greaves's 
study, there is but one paper, ‘““The Camden Society, 1838-1938,”" by Mr. Charles 
Johnson, that deals with a topic clearly modern; and its interest is probably slight to 
most of us. Miss Kathleen Major's account of ‘““The Lincoln diocesan records’’ is ad- 
dressed, of course, to those who may wish to study in diocesan archives: by them it can 
be read with pleasure and profit. All in all, however, this volume, like its predecessors, 
contains a good deal that students of English history can read with advantage. 
Atrrep H. Sweet 
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In writing the Age of Drake Mr. Williamson has done an admirable piece of work: 
the style is simple and easy, the subject matter is treated in a fascinating manner, and, 
though it might appear to belong to the category of popular historical writing, the book 
embodies the fruits of the most recent research, to which Mr. Williamson himself has 
contributed so much and of which he possesses an unrivaled knowledge. But in sayin 
this, it is very necessary to remember the limitations that the author has obviously lai 
down in treating his subject: it is in no sense a history of the age of Drake, for he con- 
fines his attention almost entirely to the events that are concerned with the voyages, 
politics, and foreign trade of Engand during the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

This limitation simplifies his treatment, but it has two definite dangers. By ignoring 

other economic, social, and religious matters, the author sometimes tends to plant in the 

reader’s mind the idea that the things he does deal with are the only important ones, 
that they alone brought about the results he describes; for example, Calais did not fall in 

1558 only because the Baltic trade had been stopped (p. 201), nor would the victory of 

the Armada inevitably “have meant annihilation to Protestantism” even in England, 

let alone in Europe (p. 317). The second danger is that some aspects seem to be treated 
at rather greater length than historical proportion would justify. This is the case with 
the career of Sir John Hawkins; but here it is difficult to feel critical, for Mr. Williamson 
writes with such obvious enthusiasm and possesses so much specialized knowledge that 
he makes Hawkins a thoroughly fascinating figure. The whole chapter devoted to John 

Oxenham is not so defensible, however, for there is no real evidence that he was any- 

thing but a buccaneer. On matters of fact and interpretation the author is very sound, 

and the only criticism that might be voiced is one of opinion: I doubt very much 

whether it is worth while trying to whitewash Elizabeth’s actions in sharing in the il- 

legal trade with the Indies; as Mr. Williamson on one occasion confesses, she was an 

“‘unscrupulous realist’ (p. 172), and international morality never worried her an iota. 

And it is certainly not fair to blame the Spanish officials for doing their duty even 

though at the eleventh hour, as the author does when he talks of “‘the wrong inflicted on 

Lovell” in 1566 (p. 82). Any reader, however, so long as he bears in mind what Mr. 

Williamson sets out to do, will find no other book of this reasonable size which will give 

him a better or more accurate picture of the maritime glories of England under Eliza- 

beth. 
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summary of the Straits question from the earliest times down to the Convention of 
London of 1871. Professor Dedk now continues the story from the Treaty of Berlin to 
the Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty of Mutual Assistance of October, 1939. In his anal- 
ysis of the provisions of the abortive Treaty of Sévres (1920), the Convention of the 
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reference). Mr. De4k mentions the provisions of the Three Emperors’ League of 1881 
for maintaining the closing of the Straits but says nothing about the Reinsurance 
Treaty of 1887 by which Germany promised her diplomatic and moral support to Rus- 
sia if the tsar should deem it necessary to take measures “to guard the key of his em- 
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ticular initial knowledge of Chinese history and culture, Miss Booker from time to time 
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fu, Chang Tso-ling, and Generalissimo and Mme Chiang Kai-shek through Miss Book- 
er’s eyes but will necessarily turn elsewhere for a substantial historical study of China in 
the 1920's and the 1930's. 
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des Weltkrieges und 1933-34. By ANNELIESE Ditrmann. Heidelberg: Schulze, 
1939. Pp. 86. 

American policy in the Far East, 1931-1940. By T. A. Bisson. New York: Internation- 
al Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. Pp. 146. $1.25. 
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World list of historical periodicals. Edited by P. Caron and M. Jaryc. Paris: Colin, 
1940. Pp. 392. Fr. 250. 

The materialist conception of history. By Karu Fepern. London: Macmillan, 1940. 
Pp. 263. 10s. 6d. 

The background of history: a mathematical demonstration. By Jenntnes C. Wise. 
Charlottesville, Va.: Michie Co., 1940. 

Das Volkstum in der deutschen Geschichtsschreibung seit den Befreiungskriegen. By 
WerNER MeEnzEL. Griifenhainichen: Schulze, 1939. Pp. 112. 

John Lothrop Motley. Representative selections, with introduction, bibliography, and 
notes by CnEester Penn Hicsy and B. T. Scuantz. (“‘American writers series.”’) 
Cincinnati: American Book Co., 1939. Pp. clxi+482. $1.25. 

This handsome volume is intended as a guide for those who need a convenient col- 
lection of excerpts from the three great historical works and the most important letters 
and essays composed by J. L. Motley. These choice selections are preceded by a good 
historical and literary introduction, which includes a brief biography of the author. 
Then follows a helpful bibliography. It is to be hoped that through the study of this 
interesting book many Americans may learn to appreciate Motley better, for he de- 
serves to be rescued from the obscurity which somehow has become the lot of the dis- 
tinguished diplomat and historian in spite of his brilliant volume, The rise of the Dutch 
Republic, which was once widely discussed in all sections of the United States. Pro- 
fessor Higby, in his portion of the introduction, presents an able analysis of Motiey’s 
historical method, showing clearly where he was almost a genius and where he lacked 
critical sense or a desire to be impartial. He is evidently familiar with the subject, al- 
though a number of typographical errors in Dutch titles indicate a slight weakness. 
Moreover, a few titles in the bibliography could well have been replaced by more valu- 
able ones. For example, the best work on William the Silent, who was Motley’s hero, 
does not appear on the page devoted to the principal characters in Motley’s histories. 
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